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MODEL 338, lightest in weight 
(20 Ib complete), lowest in price. 
Blades available up to 26 inches. 


SUPER 33, fastest cutting of all saws 
in its weight and price class. Packed with 
power and speed. Blades up to 26 inches. 


MODEL 47, a dependable and du- 
rable saw for pulp or medium-sized 
timber. Blades up to 42 inches long. 
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MODEL 4-30A, a rugged saw 
for production cutting in any size 
timber. Blades up to 42 inches long. 


MODEL 73, fastest cutting of all one- 
man saws. For high production in any 
size of timber. Blades up to 42 inches. 


MODEL 99, largest, most powerful 
saw in the McCulloch line. Blades 
up to 60 inches, plus 20-inch bow. 
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NcCULLOCH 


World’s largest chain saw builder 


. . McCulloch Motors Corporation, 
15-INCH PLUNGE BOwS are available 


with all models except the 99. McCulloch 
plunge bows cut with the tip, save time and 
labor felling and bucking pulp and cordwood. 


Los Angeles 45, California 
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Forestry research has resulted in growing 
assurance that tree farms can always pro- 
duce wood for use in lumber, paper, rayon, 
chemicals, and about 4,000 other products. 






















































LEO A. ISAAC, research forester for U. S. Forest Service and world's leading authority on Douglas fir silviculture. The 
information developed through his 30 years of research at Pacific Northwest Forest and Range Experiment station has 
been reported in more than 50 publications and now serves as a basic guide for the management of Douglas fir. 


scientists of the forest help grow more wood for tomorrow... 


Tosupply America’s increasing demand for wood, the nation’s forestlands 
must be kept productive by growing timber in repeated crops. Toward 
this end, forest scientists in industry and government are working to- 
gether to acquire a more accurate knowledge of tree life through research. 
Typical of the men in this field is Leo A. Isaac, research forester and 
world-recognized authority on Douglas fir. His studies in seed distribu- 
tion, natural reforestation and harvesting methods have helped establish 
basic forest management practices used in the Douglas fir region. 

Today, forestry research programs are concerned with improving both 
the quality and quantity of future timber crops. The effect of seed 
selection, forest soil, pruning and thinning upon tree growth is under 
concentrated study. As a result of these experiments, America’s 7,000 
private owners of industrial tree farms will be able to grow more wood 
per acre for the forest products of tomorrow. 

Weyerhaeuser Timber Company maintains a large forestry research 
staff to develop methods used in managing its forestlands as tree farms. 
For free literature on tree farming, write us at Box A, Tacoma, Washington. 
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Farm Forestry 


EpiTor: 

I read John F. Preston’s article “Is Farm 
Forestry on the Wrong Trail” in the Janu- 
ary 1956 AMERICAN Forests with interest, 
and also concern. Based on my New Eng- 
land experience and knowledge of projects 
in other parts of the country, I am of the 
opinion that Mr. Preston has written a 
misleading article, an article which ignores 
the progress in farm forestry in the past 15 
years or so, and overlooks the day-to-day 
problems and accomplishments of the dedi- 
cated men engaged in farm forestry service. 

He states: “There are not enough farmers 
growing wood as a farm crop. There are 
too few farmers making their woodlands 
contribute a fair share of the farm income.” 
On what basis does he make these state- 
ments? Did he do any real research in dif- 
ferent sections of the country before writ- 
ing this piece? Did he spend any time in 
the woods with farmers, agricultural lead- 
ers, and foresters before taking pen in 
hand? 

Here in Maine our educational programs 
and service programs in farm forestry, 
whether they be sponsored by the Univer- 
sity Extension Service, Maine Forest Serv- 
ice, Soil Conservation Service, or other 
groups public or private, are planned in 
part by the very farmers and woodlot 
owners who will receive forestry advice. 
These groups are well coordinated, the 
efforts of one man complementing the work 
of another. The progress in the past ten 
years has been considerable, and measur- 
able by any one of several standards. A 
powerful influence in the past several 
years has been the Tree Farm program of 
the American Forest Products Industries 
which, in Maine at least, has crystallized 
thought and action toward application of 
more forestry on small woodlots. Of Tree 
Farms, Mr. Preston said nothing. 

I agree with Mr. Preston when he says 
that farmers are capable of starting and 
carrying out good forest management with- 
out technical assistance. Some of Maine’s 
best small woodlots today are examples of 
good management by good horse sense. In 
one case, we have a farmer near Bangor 
who has supplied his farm with fuel, lum- 
ber, and cash income from sale of logs and 
pulpwood off thirteen acres for more than 
fifty years. On the other hand, we have a 
number of farmers whose farm woodlots 
include between 500 and 1000 acres and 
contribute a sizeable part of the farm’s 
annual cash income. But in nearly every 
case, common sense carries the job only so 
far before a wrong observation or decision 
may jeopardize the success of the manage- 
ment program. That is one point where 
trained foresters can and should guide the 
management. 

While it is true that the forester should 
not use technical terms, the farmer does 
hot understand, I am convinced, that it is 
also true that the forester should not be 
afraid to teach the farmer to use technical 
information available through research. 
This will entail some learning of technical 
Words, but the successful farmer who can 
guide the breeding of animals, control the 
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and the use of 2,4-D and 2,4,5-T for kill- 
ing weeds are two examples of this. And 
the less successful farmer whose formal 
education may be rudimentary can be 
trained in the proper use of chemicals and 
other new developments as long as he has 
some native ability and powers of observa- 
tion. 

Mr. Preston has been sold on the use of 
the D+ system of thinning trees. Has he 
ever tried to make it work? I do not rec- 
ommend this method of thinning and have 
urged others to discard it because if not 
used with great care, the owner will cut 
some good trees, leave some poor ones, 
and end up with poor spacing, all the 
while believing that he was doing a good 
job. The very simplicity of the method 
defeats its own purpose. Tree selection for 
thinning or improvement should consider 
soils, markets, tree health, spccies involved, 


insects, disease and many other factors. To 
reduce tree selection to mathematics is 
folly, except in uniform plantations, and 
there another formula has been suggested. 
And this second formula still ignores the 
problems of economically felling trees in a 
close-spaced plantation. 

I would be more than pleased to discuss 
this further with Mr. Preston by letter, or 
in the woodlots of Maine. I think I could 
show him that the work of past years has 
not been in vain. 

Lewis P. Bissell 

Forestry Specialist 

University of Maine 
Epiror: 

I think that I have kept reasonably close 
touch with the farm forestry situation 
through my correspondence course in f.f. 

(Turn to page 5) 
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fertility of his land, and handle his busi- 
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technical aspects of forestry. The use of 
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Dr. Ira N. Gabrielson of Wash- 


ingten, D. C., keynoted meeting 


By JAMES B. CRAIG 


AN wildlife refuges, adminis- 

tered by the Fish and Wild- 

life Service, be managed under 
niultiple use principles such as those 
followed by the Forest Service of the 
Department of Agriculture or will 
this type of management tend to de- 
feat the purpose for which the ref- 
uges were established in the first 
place? This was the principal conflict 
that was joined at the 2Ist North 
American Wildlife Conference last 
month in New 





Orleans and the 


meeting found protagonists for both 
schools of thought out in full force, 

Multiple use is already a reality 
on many wildlife refuges, most of 
the land managers at the big confer- 
ence will concede. American Forests, 
for example, has published articles 
in recent years by wildlife specialists 
pointing to the fact that sound for. 
estry operations on refuges have 
proven beneficial to the game and 
have also provided the refuges with 
supplemental income. 

While forestry and wildlife may 
go well together in certain areas, oj] 
and gas leasing is something else 
again, the same management men de. 
clare. It’s here that the gloves came 
off at the meeting attended by over 
1,000 sportsmen and _ professionals, 
With most of the controversy cen- 
tered around the new leasing regula- 
tions recently announced by Secre- 
tary of Interior McKay, the meeting 
saw a fighting John L. Farley bat- 
tling for the multiple use convictions 
he espouses as director of the Fish 
and Wildlife Service. Multiple use— 
including oil and gas leasing—will 
work on some of these lands and is 
already working with the priority of 
the wildlife fully protected, he told 
the delegates. 

However, Mr. Farley—up to this 
time at least—is outnumbered. The 
prevailing sentiment at the meeting 
was against oil and gas leasing in any 
form on the refuges. That was not 
the purpose for which they were in- 
tended, delegates argued  stoutly. 
Leasing certainly won’t improve the 
habitat, like forestry, and will prob- 
ably harm it, others argued. We 
don’t even need the oil, others said. 
Still others cast aspersions at the 
basic integrity of certain Interior of 
ficials although this sentiment di- 
minished as Mr. Farley was seen pat- 
ticipating in every floor session 
throughout the meetings. People also 
liked the way the director replied to 
a delegate who asked him what he 
would do if the findings of his ca- 
reer specialists were overridden on 
leasing studies. “This hasn’t been 
put to the test yet but I can tell you 
this,” Mr. Farley said. “If our con- 
sidered conclusions are vetoed, | 
won't be there any longer.” 

Keynoter at the meeting and the 
leader of the “anti-leasing” faction 

(Turn to page 48) 


The advisability of managing wildlife refuges on a multiple-use basis, including 
gas and oil leasing, was the most controversial question discussed by delegates 
attending the twenty-first North American Wildlife Conference in New Orleans 
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Letters 
(From page 3) 


in the Grad. Scheol USDA. I have students 
in 14 states from Washington to New 
Hampshire to Alabama. Each student is 
asked to talk to at least 10 farmers and ask 
them prescribed questions about what their 
understanding is about farm forestry and 
to what extent they practice it. I get these 
results and in addition I have the oppor- 
tunity to talk to many foresters who visit 
Washington. 

I did not, of course, mean to discount 
the good work that is being done in such 
places as you mention in Maine and in 
many others. However, for the few places 
that we have been able to really change 
farmer attitude and philosophy about farm 
forestry, there are such a tremendous num- 
ber of farmers in other spots who do noth- 
ing with their woods or let the wood 
buyer manage them. The foresters alone 
can not reach all the farmers and there 
will never be enough for that purpose, 
even if it were desirable. 

The fundamental thing that I am trying 
to emphasize is that our education must 
first get farmers to accept “Wood as a farm 
crop.” Maybe you are succeeding in that 
effort in Maine. I hope you are, but so 
often we teach and practice commercial 
forestry — stumpage forestry I call it. 

About the D plus rule. That, of course, 
is a mechanical tool somewhat similar to 
the marking ax. It’s useful and it has 
proved to be easily understood. It has 
nothing to do with silviculture. As much 
or as little of that can be used as farmers 
are able to put into practice. D plus does 
not prevent silvicultural practice; in fact it 
tends to reduce its application from an 
acre to a square rod basis, and that simpli- 
fies it and I think makes it easier for a 
farmer to understand and apply. 

My chief plea is that we try to get all 
agriculturists to help us get farmers to 
accept forestry as a farm activity and wood 
as a farm crop. Wood as a farm crop is a 
vastly different proposition than commer- 
cial forestry. Can’t we recognize that fact 
and act accordingly? Is the growing of a 
wood crop so difficult that a farmer can not 
undertake it without a forester constantly 
looking over his shoulder? They grow 
forage grain and_ livestock crops pretty 
much “on their own.” Let’s get the wood 
crop on a similar basis; then farmers will 
ask for the technical help. 

Thank you for writing. I wish I could 
go to Maine and see some of the work 
there. I am sure there would be much 
that would be called good by any stand- 
ard. 

John F. Preston 
Washington 7, D. C. 


(Editor’s Note — Using the woodlots 
of Maine as their laboratory, American 
Forests believes that an on-the-ground 
examination by these two fine foresters, 
working together, could result in a val- 
uable contribution to American forestry. 
American Forests will be glad to under- 
write Mr. Preston’s expenses to Maine 
providing both he and Mr. Bissell will 
agree to publish their respective find- 
mgs in a future special issue of our 
Magazine dealing with farm woodlot 
forestry. More letters in reference to 
Mr. Preston’s article will be published in 
future issues.) 


(Turn to page 55) 








Ad F. R. DIMOND 


OF HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 


Because they are carried on the back leaving the men’s hands free 
for climbing ladders, etc. We use them for all Class A fires. They are 
easy to get off the truck and on to the back of the men using them.” 
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“Do what’s right” is the 

motto of this Forest Service 
veteran who will be the 

new Chief Forester of the AFA 


POMEROY 


named 
AFA 
Forester 





ENNETH B. Pomeroy, chief 
of Forest Management at the 
Northeastern Forest Experi- 
ment Station, with a 23-year back- 
ground of research and administra- 
tive experience in the Forest Service, 
has been named Chief Forester of 
The American Forestry Association 
effective July 1. According to the 
announcement made by President 
Don P. Johnston as AMERICAN For- 
ESTS went to press, the appointment 
had the unanimous approval of the 
association’s executive committee. 
“Research—especially forest man- 
agement research—must be regarded 
as one of the principal levers in the 
activation of AFA’s Program for 
American Forestry,” Mr. Johnston 
said. “This is true of each of the 
three big goals of the program which 
are improved protection, timber of 
better quality, and improved meth- 
ods in applying multiple use on for- 
est lands. For this reason, we con- 
sider ourselves most fortunate in 
being able to attract a man of Mr. 
Pomeroy’s caliber and professional 
stature to the association. His re- 
search accomplishments, especially 
in southern forestry, have been 
widely acclaimed. His organizing 
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Kenneth B. Pomeroy, 


ability was demonstrated last year 
while serving as program chairman 
for AFA’s Florida meeting.” 

Mr. Pomeroy moved to the North- 
eastern station at Upper Darby, 
Pennsylvania, early this year after 
serving as leader of the Lake City, 
Florida, Research Center for five 
years. Although the new technique 
of bark chipping and acid treatment 
for gum production from slash and 
longleaf pines was developed prior 
to Mr. Pomeroy’s arrival in Florida, 
it was his interest that stimulated 
cooperating organizations into “plug- 
ging” this new labor-saving method 
with publications, pilot plant dem- 
onstrations, radio, special training 
sessions ard TV programs until it 
gained wide acceptance. This success- 
ful combination of research and pro- 
motional activities resulted in praise 
from Judge Harley Langdale, presi- 
dent of the American Turpentine 
Farmers Association. 

Painstaking research, no matter 
how brilliant, is meaningless unless 
it is translated into action that bene- 
fits tree growers, Mr. Pomeroy 
stresses. As members of his research 
groups will attest, he has always in- 
sisted that his scientists “get pub- 


of the U. S. Forest Service 


lished” as soon as they have solid 
findings to report and in general to 
present these findings in understand- 
able terms for the public benefit. So 
successful was Mr. Pomeroy in serv- 
ing the public in this respect that 
considerable opposition was expressed 
in southern areas when he was pro 
moted to the Upper Darby position. 
Work he supervised in Florida in 
addition to gum naval stores produc- 
tion included genetics research aimed 
at development of special strains ol 
slash pine of superior gum _ yield, 
regeneration and management of 
southern pines, control of destruc 
tive pine bark beetles, and the inte- 
gration of beef and timber produc 
tion on wild lands. 

With the close cooperative assist- 
ance of the Florida Forest Service, 
the Atlantic Land Improvement 
Company and the Collier Company, 
Mr. Pomeroy initiated a_ research 
program in southern Florida for the 
purpose of reforesting the denuded 
lands and for developing techniques 
for management of the native range. 
With a million head of beef cattle 
in an area where 40 percent of the 
ground may be covered with ut 

(Turn to page 53) 
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By ALBERT G. HALL 


THE IMPACT OF DAMS, POWER LINES, URBANIZATION, HIGHWAYS, AND AGRICULTURE EXPANSION 
on the availability of land for growing timber is such that preventable 
losses of forest land must be looked upon critically. The Congress is now 
being asked to take such a look at the McGee Bend Dam in east Texas. Pre- 
liminary construction work started on this $50,000,000 project last year. 

The budget for the Fiscal Year ending June 30, 1957, includes $4,000,000 to 
advance construction of the dam which will inundate 129,000 acres of which 
122,000 are in forest, 28,000 of them in the Angelina National Forest. 

Since the dam was first conceived in 1936, and since it was approved in 1945 
on the basis of a Corps of Engineers report of 1939, many significant 

changes have taken place in the forest economy, and particularly in the local 

economy affected by the dam. 


THE TEXAS NATIONAL FORESTS which did not exist, as such, in 1936, and which were 
Still in the process of acquisition in 1939, are now thriving timberlands 
making timber available to the industry of east Texas while building up 
growing stock for the future. About one-third of the annual growth is 
harvested each year, the rest is permitted to remain as a capital asset 

until full stocking of the stands is achieved. 














INDUSTRIAL FORESTRY LIKEWISE HAS MADE RAPID STRIDES in East Texas. The private 
lands to be inundated are for the most part owned by a half-dozen large 
forest industries and are under sustained-yield management. New plants have 
been constructed for increased efficiency and better forest products, plants 
involving considerable investment,predicated on continuing supplies of high- 
quality raw material, both pine and hardwoods. The stumpage and product 
value of the annual growth of the 122,000 acres to be eliminated from 
production, forever, if the dam is constructed as planned, is estimated to 
be well in excess of $4,000,000. This amount would be lost to the commu- 
nity; but this loss has not been considered in arriving at net benefits from 

the dam, now estimated at less than $1,000,000 annually. 


PRINCIPAL BENEFIT TO BE DERIVED FROM THE DAM is increased water supply for placing 
270,000 acres of land below the dam into rice culture. The water would 
supply 90,000 acres each year of the three-year crop rotation period, and 
would result in 100 million pounds of additional rice production. There is a 
large surplus of rice in the United States,most of which is in Commodity 
Credit Corporation stocks. Rice is supported by parity payments, and last 
year in Texas alone 8,612,734 pounds of rice were under price supports. 
Acreage allotted to rice in 1955 was 22 percent below that of 1954, and the 
1956 crop will reflect another 15 percent reduction. Bringing new rice acre- 
age into production, in the face of mounting surpluses and no relief in the 
foreseeable future, at the expense of the forest economy is one of the 
factors to be considered by the Congress in weighing the merits of the 
requested appropriation. 


OTHER BENEFITS FROM THE DAM INCLUDE HYDROELECTRIC POWER. The plan calls for the 
construction of a 45,000 kilowatt generator, to supply peak loads. This will 
not be operated on a 24-hour basis. Independent engineers estimate that on 
the basis of east Texas experience an equal amount of power could be supplied 

(Turn to next page) 
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WASHINGTON LOOKOUT—(Cont inued) 


24 hours a day with a gas-powered generator for which the construction costs 
would total $5,000,000. Texas has ample natural gas to power such a plant. 
Recreational benefits have been expressed, but the dam area will not, under 
present plans, be cleared of vegetation, except in the pool close to the dan, 
The rest of the area will be cluttered with stumps, snags,cull timber, and 
tops which will place definite limits on the recreational possibilities. 
While this debris will contribute to fish and waterfowl habitat, it will 
definitely preclude boating. Benefits to flood control are estimated at 
$260,400; power $898,800; water supply, $1,716,000; recreation and wildlife, 
$418,600, for a total annual benefit of $3,293,800. Total annual costs as 
computed by the Corps of Engineers are $2,366,600, leaving a net annual 
benefit of $927,200. But the loss to the forest economy of at least 
$4,000,000 annually completely offsets the net benefit and produces a net 
loss of more than $3,000,000. The Congress is being asked to delay this 
appropriation until a comprehensive study is made of the project in light of 
today's economy. 


SOIL BANK LEGISLATION, in contrast to the project above, is seeking to take surplus 
agricultural land out of agricultural production and place at least some of 
it into grass and trees. Tied to the 1956 farm bill, the soil bank aspects 
have received little attention so far, most of the debate being on the ques- 
tion of parity payments. Principal opposition to the forestry phases of the 
soil bank is centered on the subsidies that are proposed for tree planting 
and tree culture. Persons who voluntarily and with their own funds have 
planted for sawtimber, pulpwood and Christmas tree crops, and who have man- 
aged their timberlands without subsidy may find themselves at a competitive 
disadvantage with those whose forestry work is in part tax-Supported. Oppo- 
Sition also has risen to the proposed price reporting of forest products 
which has been included within the farm measure. It is obvious that price 
reporting will not have any effect on the establishment of the soil bank; 
but it may lead to eventual parity payments for forest products. 





OF PUBLIC LAND OWNERSHIP on a state-by-state basis is proposed by Senator 
Russell Long of Louisiana. The Long Bill, S. 3444, provides for the creation 
of commissions in each state, if requested by the governor of the state, to 
Study the effects of federal ownership with respect to timber and grass 
production, watershed protection, wildlife, recreation, industrial and com- 
munity stability, and the relative economic benefits of federal, state and 
private management in terms of administrative costs, tax and other monetary 
returns, employment, competition and other factors. The commissions would be 
composed of both federal and state members. Each commission would report 
within three years its findings and its recommendations for such adjustments 
of the ownership pattern as are warranted by the findings. The President 
then would prepare a plan for transmittal to Congress embodying his recom- 
mendations for retention or disposal of certain federal lands. Excluded from 
disposal under the proposed legislation are national parks, monuments, rec- 
reation areas, military parks and battlefields and similar national shrines, 


wildlife reservations, wilderness areas, and other areas of national 
importance. 





SCALE PROGRAM OF TIMBER ACCESS ROADS is proposed by Senator Wayne Morse of 
Oregon in S. 3420. This bill has about the same objectives as previous access 
road bills introduced by Senator Morse: authorizations of $32 million for 
1958, $40 million for 1959, and $50 million each year thereafter for 10 
years. Included in the bill is the language and intent of the access road 
sections of the Hope Bill, H.R. 7118, the omnibus national forest bill, now 
before the House Committee on Agriculture. This provides authority to the 
Secretary of Agriculture to enter into cooperative agreements with owners and 
users of adjacent lands for joint use of road systems. The bill also proposes 
a $3 million revolving fund for access roads on Indian lands, with road 


expenditures to be reimbursed from the proceeds from the sale of Indian 
timber. 





THE FIRST MAJOR CHANGE IN O & C MARKETING AREA BOUNDARIES has been approved by the 
Department of the Interior. The Columbia Master Unit marketing area in 
Oregon has been revised to include Clatsop County and portions of Columbia, 
Tillamook and Washington Counties, not previously included within the area. 
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EDITORIAL 


A TIME FOR GREATNESS 


As The American Forestry Association rounds the 80 year milestone and heads for its cen- 
tennial 20 years away it pledges itself anew to the task of achieving the “Big Three” goals for 
forestry as set forth in its Program for American Forestry. The profession of forestry, both 
public and private, has gained in accomplishment and stability over the decades. While much 
remains to be done, the pattern of cooperative effort by the federal, state and private agencies 
has doubled the forestry effort in the past 20 years alone. It can and will be doubled again in 
the next 20 for forestry is truly united and on the march in America today. It has been accepted 
into and has become an integral part of the very economic fabric of the nation. Thus it has won 
its place in the sun and its future is now assured. 

With its position secure, this is a time for greatness in the history of the forestry movement. 
It must think boldly and imaginatively not only in terms of its own goals but also in terms of 
the public’s stake in its programs. It must develop the inquiring mind as it seeks, in cooperation 
with others, to work out satisfactory patterns of management with the other renewable natural re- 
sources of soil, water, wildlife and outdoor recreation. It must avoid above all things the risk 
of isolating itself from kindred programs for no man or group of men can exist as an island in 
the complicated pattern of people in their relationship to land that exists in America today. As 
it aspires to grow quality tree crops, so it should seek to bring young men and women of quality 
under forestry’s professional banner. Whether it be the growing of tree crops or enlisting of new 
personnel, the emphasis from here on out should be on quality. As it does these things, forestry 
will grow and prosper. 

Just as forestry has grown over an 80 year span, so has The American Forestry Association. 
More than 1,000 new members have been welcomed into the association’s membership in the 
last 12 months alone and the trend continues up. In view of an 80th birthday, we believe our 
members who have contributed so much should have a voice in this space reserved for comment 
on this special occasion. In dedicating ourselves to the task ahead, we believe it is fitting, there- 
fore, to present once again the highlights of the forest program that they created, forged and 
adopted. Accordingly, we herewith present the “Three Important Goals for Forestry” as set 
forth in that program: 





THREE IMPORTANT GOALS FOR FORESTRY 

The situation existing today, based on experi- 
ence during the last decade, points up three im- 
mediate goals for national policy. They are: 


tive capacity of our public and private 
forest lands. 

3. To obtain the maximum of eco- 
nomic and social services from our 
forests by realistic application of the 
principle of multiple use in their 
management. This should include all 
forest uses and services but must give 


1. To meet the essentials of forest 
protection. This will require continued 
expansion, improvement and research on 
the control of forest fires with special em- 
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phasis on control by prevention. It is of 
equal importance that the control of for- 
est insects and diseases be brought up to 
and maintained at a level of effectiveness 
comparable to the control of forest fires. 


2. To improve the national timber 
crop in volume and quality to a de- 
gree sufficient to wipe out all deficits 
and build up a reserve. This can be 
accomplished practically and economi- 
cally by utilizing more fully the produc- 
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great weight to national requirements in 
conservation of water and control of 
erosion. The multiple use of land involves 
many adjustments between conflicting 
uses and benefits. The grazing of water- 
sheds on forest-producing lands by domes- 
tic livestock or the propagation of game 
animals often involve such conflicts. They 
can be resolved only by intelligent admin- 
istration, which must be charged with re- 
sponsibility for determining the priorities 
in use on any given area. 





With AFA heading for its centennial 20 years from now, President 


Johnston thinks the time has come to re-examine aims and objectives 


ACK in the fabulous twenties a 
Florida turpentine farmer by 
the name of Don P. Johnston 

‘got the forest fire complex.” Tur- 
pentine, as everyone knows, is inflam- 
mable. And each year poachers and 
other undesirables, operating on the 
theory that burning up the woods 
had a “cleansing” effect, rode or 
sauntered through Mr. Johnston’s 
holdings, tossing burning kitchen 
matches into tinder dry forest car- 
pets. Mr. Johnston first fenced his 
60,000 acres and then gave a permit 
to the most responsible rancher in 
the area with the stipulation that he 
would do burning only at the proper 
time. In this way, Mr. Johnston be- 
came the first turpentine farmer to 
practice controlled burning. Never- 
theless, the fires continued and on 
more than one occasion, Don Johns- 
ton, smoke-smudged and weary, was 
found out on the fire lines battling 
conflagrations that could have been 
avoided in the first place if “people 
had any sense.” And it was through 
this trying period from 1920 to 1929 
that Don Johnston started telling 
himself grimly, “Maybe I’m going to 
live long enough to help do some- 
thing about this thing.” 

He has. First as president of the 
North Carolina Forestry Association 
and more recently as president of 
The American Forestry Association, 
Don P. Johnston has continued to 
plug for the number one forest fire 
prevention plank in AFA’s Program 
for American Forestry. One outcome 
of this hard work will be the first 
Southern Forest Fire Prevention 
Conference this month in New Or- 
leans. Mr. Johnston, who now makes 
his home at Wake Forest, North 
Carolina, is more “steamed up” 
about this conference than any re- 
cent activity of AFA. He sees it as a 
solid, and perhaps a continuing ve- 
hicle, whereby the entire South may 
be gathered under one banner “to do 
what needs to be done” in eradicat- 
ing the wildfire menace in southern 
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states. He sees it as the logical suc- 
cessor to the famed “Dixie Crusader”’ 
program carried out by AFA nearly 
30 years ago. Both the fire and the 
forest insect and disease menace are 
seen by Mr. Johnston as two prime 
challenges to his association. The 
AFA, in his judgment, will never be 
able to rest easy until both of these 
menaces are effectively curtailed. 
The first will require twice the effort 
that is now being made. The second 
will require an insect and disease 
version of the famed Clarke-McNary 
law. “Failure to press for both of 
these programs would mean_ that 
the AFA is being derelict in its du- 
ty,” Mr. Johnston has said. These 
aims are seconded by AFA’s vice 
president, Dr. Wilson Compton. 

Don Johnston’s thinking on for- 
estry pretty closely parallels AFA’s 
Program for American Forestry, but 
not entirely. Like the late Clark 
Everest, a former president of AFA, 
he is inclined to believe that the 
time may come when forestry in this 
country will require some degree of 
regulation both to assure good prac- 
tices and stable markets. He doesn’t 
think that it’s liable to come any 
time soon. When it does come, he 
believes, it will be from the grass 
roots up rather than the other way 
around and will develop gradually 
at the request of landowners them- 
selves. This, in essence, would 
amount to a degree of “self regula- 
tion” which actually is being prac- 
ticed already by thousands of forest 
landowners. 

In addition to more protection for 
forests, Mr. Johnston sees two major 
jobs ahead of forestry in the next 
few years. On the basis of the Tim- 
ber Resource Review, an intensive 
and cooperative effort will be re- 
quired to bring some three million 
small woodland owners into the for- 
estry fold. If the proposed Soil Bank 
proceeds along sound lines, this pro- 
gram in itself is seen by Mr. John- 
ston as a springboard whereby own- 


Willingness to roll up his sleeves and 
go to work has marked his presidency 


ers will be encouraged to plant trees 
and to manage those they already 
have. The prospect of any program 
such as the Soil Bank that would 
see barren hillsides from New Eng- 
land to Georgia and to the western 
states planted to young trees is one 
that makes any _ conservationist’s 
mouth water and Mr. Johnston is no 
exception. But it will have to be 
planned and executed very carefully, 
he thinks, and the full force of the 
forestry profession and all other 
available agencies must be fully 
utilized. 

In the past several years, The 
American Forestry Association has 
devoted considerable time, and prop 
eily, to encouraging and supporting 
the industrial forestry effort in its 
attempt to step up its management 
program. That this program 4s 
headed by its late leader, Col. Wil 
liam B. Greeley, has borne fruit is re- 
liably set forth in the new TRR 
which shows that public and industry 
forests are best managed as of today 
and in some cases the industry tracts 
are superior to those of the public. 
The AFA will continue to support 
and encourage the industrial effort 
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which now shows great promise but 
Mr. Johnston also believes that the 
time has now come to turn some de- 
gree of AFA’s time and attention to 
the public forests. Many people are 
still unaware of the fact that these 
forests are today subject to pressures 
undreamed of 40 or 50 years ago 
and meeting these increasing prob- 
Jems on sound multiple use princi- 
ples will require both the active 
support and constructive help of citi- 
zen associations such as The Ameri- 
can Forestry Association. 

“In view of the growth and expan- 
sion of federal activities, I think 
Dick McArdle (Forest Service 
Chief) has done more to correlate 
the efforts and cement good will be- 
tween federal, state and private for- 
estry work than any Chief in his- 
tory,” Mr. Johnston says. “But citi- 
zens had better know that Dick Mc- 
Ardle and his staff are going to re- 
quire a lot of support as time goes on 
from people with cool heads and 
seasoned judgment if this career 
agency is to effectively carry on a 
management program. That means 
that once we know we are right that 
we will have to resist all proposals 
that tend to curtail a management 
program on the forests that requires 
elasticity above all else. The greatest 
danger to this type of multiple use 
program is the vested right for all 
types of special interest no matter 
whether it be miners, ranchers, lum- 
bermen or sportsmen. To protect the 
best interests of these forests and 
forestry, the whole forestry move- 
ment must be united and _ strong. 
But more than that, it must show 
some imagination in making sure 
that ALL users of these forests get a 
fair shake. This is going to take 
some doing, as anyone knows, but 
Just the same it can be done and 
must be done. To do it we will re- 
quire a strong Forest Service and we 
must make sure that the hands of 
these professionals aren’t tied in any 
respect. The American Forestry As- 
sociation is going to have its 100th 
birthday in 20 years or thereabouts 
and when that time comes the found- 
ers of this association would have 
wanted to see those forests flourish- 
ing and doing their job in terms of 
sound forestry programs, watershed 
protection and all the other allied 
uses. This will require superior 
management.” 

Hand in hand with its program 
for public forests must go the study 
on public landownership that the 
association is pledged to make, Mr. 
Johnston thinks. “We aren’t going 

(Turn to page 56) 
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THE MAN BEHIND THE SCENES 


By RICHARD E. McARDLE 


Chief, Forest Service 


©) UITE a number of persons who 

began their careers as members 
of the U. S. Forest Service have later 
gone into other fields of work. Many 
of them have achieved eminence in 
the new fields. We in the Forest 
Service have an idea that their early 
training in such jobs as junior for- 
ester or forest ranger —jobs_ that 
called for plenty of initiative, re- 
sponsibility, and resourcefulness — 
helped them to move ahead in what- 
ever line of endeavor they chose. 

The Forest Service is proud of its 
“alumni” who have gone on to suc- 
cess in the business or industrial 
world. And it is especially proud 
that these former Forest Service em- 
ployees often continue to work with 
undiminished vigor for forest con- 
servation. 

A Forest Service alumnus whose 
record is outstanding on both counts 
is Don P. Johnston, President of The 
American Forestry Association. 

Don Johnston was a member of 
the Forest Service for 12 years, back 
in the days when the work of the 
Forest Service was in its pioneer 
stages and the development and ad- 
ministration of the national forests 
was just getting under way. He was 
Supervisor, in turn, of the Gila, 
Santa Fe, and Coronado National 
Forests in New Mexico and Arizona. 
He worked at the Forest Products 
Laboratory in Madison, Wisconsin, 
and served as chief of the division of 
operations in the regional offices at 
Albuquerque, N. Mexico, and at San 
Francisco, California. He was a 
member of the interdepartmental 
committee on boundaries of Nation- 
al Forests, National Monuments, Na- 
tional Parks, and Indian Reserva- 
tions. 

When he left the Forest Service 
some 35 years ago, Don Johnston 
went on to a successful career in 
business and industry. His varied 
activities included a spell as secre- 
tary-manager of a land company, 
manager of a naval stores company 
in the Southeast, and executive vice- 
president of a bank in Florida. Even- 
tually he became a prominent mem- 


ber of the textile industry, a director 
of the Cotton Textile Institute, and 
president of the Royal Cotton Mills 
of Wake Forest, North Carolina. 

During all this time, Don Johns- 
ton’s interest in forestry continued 
unabated. This interest took active 
form; he participated in many for- 
estry activities. He was president of 
the North Carolina Forestry Associa- 
tion from 1948 to 1951, and still 
serves on its Board of Directors. In 
1947 he became a Director of The 
American Forestry Association. He 
was elected President of the associa- 
tion in 1952, has been re-elected each 
year since, and is now serving his 
fifth term. 

Under his leadership, The Ameri- 
can Forestry Association has set new 
milestones in its long history of ef- 
fort for the advancement of forestry. 
There was the Higgins Lake Confer- 
ence in June, 1952, when representa- 
tives of public and private forestry 
and related interests met at the in- 
vitation of AFA to draw up a Pro- 
gram for American Forestry. This 
was followed by the Fourth Ameri- 
can Forestry Congress, which was 
held in Washington in October, 
1953. At this meeting, the associa- 
tion presented the program for pub- 
lic discussion. Later the new program 
was adopted by AFA membership. 
While there have been some differ- 
ences of opinion over specific points 
in the program, I believe we can ail 
be in agreement on its broad for- 
ward-looking objectives. 

The American Forestry Associa- 
tion took the lead in arranging a 
conference between the mining in- 
dustry and public land managers 
which led to new legislation which 
will greatly facilitate orderly devel- 
opments of mineral resources along 
with other resources in the national 
forests, and prevent large-scale mis- 
use of these laws for purposes other 
than mining. 

Most recently, Don Johnston has 
been a prime mover in the Southern 
Forest Fire Prevention Conference 
which AFA is co-sponsoring this 

(Turn to page 53) 











Leading discussion at a board meeting 
is Stanley G. Fontanna, Dean of School 
of Natural Resources, Univ. of Michigan 


FA’s Board of Directors, like 
A the governing body of Har- 
vard University, is composed 
of people whose backgrounds and 
occupations are quite diversified, and 
as the Harvard group subjugates 
all personal considerations to the 
best interests of Harvard and sound 
education, the guiding principle of 
AFA’s board is ‘““What’s good for 
American forestry is good for The 
American Forestry Association.” 
The Board of Directors forms the 
policy-making core of the associa- 
tion. Long-range planning for the 
wise use of our renewable natural 
resources as well as determining the 
association’s attitude and action on 
current issues and events, including 


legislation, affecting the various 
phases of conservation that are the 
concern of AFA, are also the respon- 
sibilities of the board. 

Other duties of the board include 
establishing the general administra- 
tive policies of AFA’s headquarters 
and setting personnel criteria. At its 
last meeting the board really boosted 
the staff’s morale by announcing an 
across-the-board increase in salary, 
and by appointing a committee, un- 
der the chairmanship of Mr. James 
Storrow, to study a retirement plan 
for the employees. 

Besides the standing executive and 
finance committees of the board, 
from time to time committees to 
study and evaluate various conserva- 
tion projects are named by the 
board. Such committees operating 
at the present time include the Pub- 
lic Landownership Committee, of 
which Mr. DeWitt Nelson is chair- 
man, the Forest Insurance and Tax- 
ation Committee, headed by Mr. 
Harold Shepard, and the board su- 
pervised Awards Committee. 

Fifteen members comprise this 
Board of Directors, with Karl T. 
Frederick a corporation lawyer from 
New York the elder statesman of the 
group in terms of length of service. 
Mrs. Katharine Jackson Lee, sister of 
the late General Billy Mitchell, is 
the distaff member of the board. For- 
esters in both public and private 


practice on the board include Mr, 

Charles A. Connaughton of Califor.7 
nia, Mr. George L. Drake of Washi 
ington, and George O. White of% 
Missouri. Another forester, Mr. De™ 
Witt Nelson, works in a broader con- 
servation field being the director of! 
all California’s natural resources. 4 

Dean Stanley G. Fontanna, M ichi- 
gan School of Natural Resources, 4 
and Dr. Henry Schmitz, president, 
University of Washington are the} 
board members from the educational 
field, while business and industry 
are represented by Mr. George W. 
Merck, president of Merck & Co, 
Mr. X. L. Pellicer, vice-president of 
the St. Augustine National Bank, 
Edward P. Stamm, vice-president, 
Crown Zellerbach Corporation, and 
business executive James J. Storrow 
of Boston. Judge Robert W. Sawyer 
of Bend, Oregon and Mr. Karl T, 
Frederick are board members from 
the legal profession, Mr. Harold B. 
Shepard, Massachusetts, is an econo 
mist, and Mr. Phillip W. Smith, a 
Pennsylvania farmer. 

Although the professions and oc 
cupations represented on the Board” 
of Directors are widely diversified, 
the members, because of their com- 
mon and active interest in the con- 
servation of our renewable natural 
resources, form a potent and intelli- 
gent force in the promotion of 
“What's good for American forestry.” 


What’s Good For American Forestry 





United in purpose, but representing a variety of occupations and interests, AFA’s Board 
of Directors has won wide acclaim for its forward-looking, practical forestry policies 


Thorough investigation of all phases of each issue before taking a stand is policy 
of Board of Directors. Here, AFA’s president, Don P. Johnston presents his views 
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f - Sights set on constructive lead- 
! f 4 I ership, AFA’s course was chart- 
t ed. To date, this is the record 
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By SAMUEL T. DANA 


| — > = ™ 


IGHTY years ago there was 

not a single forester in the 

United States and not a sin- 
gle acre of land was under forest 
management. Today there are more 
than 20,000 men with professional 
training in forestry, which is effec- 
tively practiced on millions of acres 
by both public and private agencies. 
The part which The American For- 
estry Association has played in bring- 
ing about this revolution is too little 
appreciated either by the general 
public or even by foresters. Per- 
2 F haps its recent birthday affords a 
1 4 ? on = th. good opportunity to look at the 

Ec. " . . record. 


Organization and Early Activities 


The birth of the Association on 
September 10, 1875, was announced 
thus by the Chicago Tribune: “A 
number of gentlemen interested in 
forest-culture assembled in the ladies’ 
ordinary at the Grand Pacific yester- 
day morning at 8 o'clock, for the 
purpose of organizing a Forestry 
Association.” Leadership in bring- 
ing the group together was taken 
by John A. Warder, an Ohio physi- 
cian, pomologist, landscape garden- 
er, and amateur forester, who _ be- 
came its first president. In his call 
for the meeting he stated as one of 
the objectives of the proposed asso- 
ciation, “The fostering of all inter- 
ests of forest planting and conserva- 
tion on this continent.” Dr. Warder 
was thus talking about “conserva- 
tion” some thirty years before the 
word was popularized by Gifford 
Pinchot and Theodore Roosevelt. 

At the second meeting of the As- 
sociation in 1876 arrangements were 
made to absorb the American For- 
estry Council, a committee of the 
Farmers’ Club of the American In- 
stitute in New York City which had 
been appointed in October, 1873, 
with ambitious plans for the promo- 
tion of forestry through the organi- 
zation of an independent society 


Since 1936, Washington headquarters 
oe oe e nee ee. ey : of The American Forestry Association 
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which never materialized. During 
the next few years the activities of 
The American Forestry Association 
were chiefly those of its president, 
who continued to be Dr. Warder. 
At its last formal meeting on June 
29, 1882, a committee was appointed 
to pave the way for amalgamation 
of the association with the American 
Forestry Congress which had been 
organized a couple of months earlier. 

The first American Forestry Con- 
gress, held at Cincinnati from April 
25 to 29, 1882, gave forests and for- 
estry the greatest publicity they had 
yet received in the United States. 
The most spectacular feature of the 
Congress was the celebration of Ar- 
bor Day by “the first public plant- 
ing of memorial groves in America, 
if not in the world, in honor of 
statesmen, authors, soldiers, and dis- 
tinguished citizens.” Those present 
decided that the Congress should 


perpetuate itself as a permanent or- 
ganization and arranged to hold the 
next meeting at Montreal in August, 
1882, when the consolidation of the 
two organizations was effected with 
a total membership of 266 persons. 

The eighth annual meeting at 
Atlanta in December, 1888, was fea- 
tured by the absorption of the 
Southern Forestry Congress. The 
next year (1889) the constitution was 
amended to read: “This Association 
shall be known as The American 
Forestry Association, and its an- 
nual meetings shall be called Forest 
Congress.” Some thirty-five years 
later, in 1923, the Association ab- 
sorbed the National Conservation 
Association, which had been formed 
in 1909. The present Association 
(commonly referred to hereafter as 
A.F.A.) is thus the result of the 
amalgamation of five once indepen- 
dent organizations — the original 
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American Forestry Association, the 
American Forestry Council, the 
American Forestry Congress, the first 
Southern Forestry Congress, and the 
National Conservation Association. 

Following the enthusiasm gen- 
erated by the Cincinnati and Mon- 
treal meetings in 1882, membership 
in the American Forestry Congress 
declined. The early lack of mem- 
bers and money, however, did not 
dampen the zeal or weaken the per- 
sistence of the relatively few devoted 
men who formed the backbone of 
the organization and who from the 
beginning made it a force to be 
reckoned with. Their interests in- 
cluded every aspect of forestry— 
technical, economic, and _ political— 
with emphasis on education and 
legislation as the primary means of 
establishing constructive forest poli- 
cies and sound forest practices. The 


Executive Committee summed up 
its attitude thus: “This Association 
has two immediate objects in view 
by means of which ultimately to se- 
cure forest preservation—education, 
leading the public mind to see the 
necessities of the situation; and legis- 
lation, establishing proper methods 
of dealing with the situation. It 
would be almost as fatal to aban- 
don the fight on the second line as 
on the first.” 


At the annual meeting in 1885, 
President Warren Higley sounded 
the keynote of the organization's 
activities for many years when he 
urged that government forest lands 
be withdrawn from sale and entry, 
and that efficient measures be taken 
to protect them from fire and tres 
pass. The next year the Congress 
resolved: “That the public lands, at 
the sources of streams, necessary for 
the preservation of water supplies, 
should be granted by the general 
government to the several states, to 
be held and kept by such states in 
perpetuity, for the public use, with 
a view to maintain and preserve 4 
full supply of water in all rivers and 
streams.” 

The apostasy of proposing to 
transfer the public timberlands to 
the states was never repeated. The 
very next year the Association went 
on record as favoring strongly the 
permanent reservation by the fed- 
eral government of public lands pr 
marily valuable for timber produc 
tion or watershed protection. 
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Campaign for Forest Reserves 


At the annual meeting in 1887, 
Fernow presented the draft of a bill 
providing for the withdrawal, classi- 
fication, and retention as forest re- 
serves of such forests and timber- 
lands as “should be permanently 
retained in reservation for climatic 
or other economic or public rea- 
sons.” The bill also provided for 
the appointment in the Department 
of the Interior of a commissioner of 
forests who should ‘have the care, 
management and control of all the 
forest lands owned or controlled by 
the United States.” The bill was 
endorsed by the Congress, and a 
special Committee on Legislation 
was appointed to promote its pass- 
age. From that day to this, there 
has been no deviation from the or- 
thodox doctrine that federal forest 
lands should be retained and. ad- 
ministered by the federal govern- 
ment. 

Progress in obtaining action by 
Congress was characteristically slow. 
In the House, the Committee on 
Public Lands proposed to embody 
certain portions of the bill in high- 
ly emasculated form in a much more 
comprehensive bill repealing the 
timber-culture and pre-emption acts 
and otherwise amending the general 
land laws. In the Senate it did not 
even get the consideration of the 
committee to which it was referred. 

Setbacks such as this seem to have 
acted as a spur to greater efforts, 
which finally resulted in passage of 
the Act of March 3, 1891, authoriz- 
ing the President to establish forest 
reserves. The victory was far from 
complete, however, because the act 
made no provision for protection 
and administration of the reserves. 
At the annual meeting in December, 
1891, it was recognized that “the 
all-important problem is that of the 
management of these reservations.” 
_ During the next few years A.F.A., 
in spite of repeated discouragements, 
was indefatigable in its efforts to ob- 
tain the desired legislation. In 1894, 
a resolution reminiscent of A.F.A.’s 
current proposal for a study of for- 
est land ownership urged the estab- 
lishment of a Forestry Commission 
“to make a thorough investigation 
of the public forest lands, and to 
make recommendations concerning 
their disposition and _ treatment.” 
This recommendation resulted in 
the famous Forest Commission ap- 
pointed by the National Academy 
of Sciences in 1896. Fernow stated 
that the Executive Committee, “in 
securing the appointment of this 
body did not expect that its recom- 
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mendations would be essentially or 
strikingly different from those made 
and advocated by your Association, 
but hopes that the weight of the 
opinion of the eminent gentlemen 
composing the forestry committee 
and of the body from which it was 
selected will do much to arouse more 
generally public interest and to se- 
cure the passage of desired legisla- 
tion.” 

That legislation was finally em- 
bodied in the act of June 4, 1897, 
which still provides the basic prin- 
ciples for the establishment and ad- 
ministration of the national forests. 
Perhaps this culmination of the ef- 
forts of the Association over a ten- 
year period, along with other less 
spectacular accomplishments, justi- 
fied the self-satisfaction expressed 
at the annual meeting in Washing- 
ton in December, 1897, by Col. Wil- 
liam F. Fox of New York, who de- 
clared, “with great emphasis, that 
every development in the forestry 
movement in this country could 
finally be traced to the activity of 
the Association or the few who had 
managed its affairs.” Edward A. 
Bowers, former Assistant Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office, 
expressed the same idea at the ann- 
ual meeting in 1899, when he stated 
that the Association had been the 
center to which people turned when 
they wished to accomplish some- 
thing in forestry, and that the pres- 
ent reservation system was the result 
of its work. 


Administrative Jurisdiction 


The next step was to secure the 
consolidation in a single unit of the 
three agencies concerned with the 
administration of the reserves—the 
General Land Office and the Geo- 
logical Survey in the Department of 
the Interior and the Division of 
Forestry in the Department of Agri- 
culture. In 1898, the Association 
urged on Congress “the wisdom and 
economy of the unification of these 
varied agencies in a single bureau 
adequate in resources and equip- 
ment to the great work involved.” 
It is of interest to note that Gifford 
Pinchot was currently serving as 
chairman both of the Committee on 
Resolutions and the Executive Com- 
mittee, which was replaced at that 
meeting by a Board of Directors. 

Three years later, after consider- 
able discussion, the Association be- 
came more specific as to the loca- 
tion of the consolidated unit, which 
it recommended should be “in and 
under the Bureau of Forestry, De- 
partment of Agriculture.” The 
American Forest Congress which 


was held in Washington in January, 
1905, is generally credited with hav- 
ing supplied the necessary pressure 
to bring about the passage of the 
act of February 1, transferring ad- 
ministration of the forest reserves 
from the Department of the Interior 
to the Department of Agriculture. 

There has been no subsequent 
alteration of this position. In 1922, 
when Secretary of the Interior Al- 
bert B. Fall made no secret of his 
intention to annex the Forest Serv- 
ice, the Association resolved that 
“it earnestly protests against the pro- 
posal to transfer the Forest Service 
or any portion of it from its present 
jurisdiction in the Department of 
Agriculture.” In 1931, when the 
question of jurisdiction had again 
been raised by certain implications 
in the report of the Committee on 
Conservation and Administration of 


An Ohio physician, John A. Warder, was 
the founder and first president of AFA 


Bernhard E. Fernow, an early supporter 
of AFA, campaigned for forest reserves 
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the Public Domain, the Association 
declared itself in favor of giving the 
Department of Agriculture respon- 
sibility for all Federal activities deal- 
ing with renewable natural re- 
sources, including forests, forage, 
wildlife, soil, and water. 


When ‘Secretary of the Interior 
Harold L. Ickes, with the apparent 
approval of President Roosevelt, de- 
veloped ambitions to include the 
Forest Service in a proposed Depart- 
ment of Conservation, the Associa- 
tion participated actively in 1937 
and subsequent years in the cam- 
paign to block the removal of the 
Service from the Department of 
Agriculture. In 1950 it opposed a 
somewhat similar proposal by a 
minority of the First Hoover Com- 
mission, by endorsing the recom- 
mendation by the majority that the 
Forest Service remain in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and that cer- 
tain other land management func- 
tions now handled by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior be transferred 
to Agriculture. 
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Acquisition Program 

Even before the transfer of juris- 
diction over the forest reserves, 
A.F.A. joined the forces seeking legis- 
lation to permit federal purchase of 
forest lands. In 1899 it expressed 
“its gratification at the prospect of 
the establishment of national parks 
and forest reservations in Minne- 
sota and along the crest of the 
southern Alleghenies.” Support of a 
liberal acquisition policy was main- 
tained without a break at subse- 
quent meetings of the Association. 
The proposal for purchases in the 
Southern Appalachians was extend- 
ed to include New England, and em- 
phasis was shifted from parks to 
forests. 

In 1905, the American Forest Con- 
gress adopted a strong and influen- 
tial position on the subject. From 
then on, the effort to obtain en- 
abling legislation became one of the 
chief activities of the Association. 
That passage of the Weeks Law of 
March 1, 1911, was due in large 
measure to the activities of The 


American Forestry Association can. 
not be doubted. 

Renewed interest in the subject 
of acquisition was manifested t the 
annual meeting in 1920, when \.F.A. 
declared itself “in favor of a miateri- 
al increase in federal, state, and 
municipal forests.” In 1923, « bill 
sponsored by the Association au- 
thorized the expenditure of 5100, 
000,000 for the acquisition of na- 
tional forests, to be appropriated 
from year to year in accordance 
with the condition of the Treasury. 
This proposal was followed a year 
later by bills authorizing the appro- 
priation of $40,000,000 over a five. 
year period. The final result was 
the McNary-Woodruff Act of April 
30, 1928, authorizing the appropria- 
tion of $8,000,000 over a three-year 
period, of which $5,000,000 was ac- 
tually appropriated. 

Not satisfied with this outcome, 
the Association in 1930 approved 
a program of the National Forest 
Reservation Commission for the ex- 
penditure of $50,000,000 over a ten- 
year period for acquisition purposes. 
Sums aggregating somewhat less than 
this amount were later made avail- 
able by President Roosevelt out of 
emergency appropriations under his 
control. In recent years, with the 
marked improvement that has taken 
place in the management of state 
and private forests, the Association 
has laid more emphasis on main- 
taining the integrity of the national 
forests than on their expansion. 


Other Federal Lands 

Failure by Congress to provide 
for the intelligent management of 
the heavily timbered lands included 
in the revested grant to the Oregon 
and California Railroad Company 
led A.F.A. to commission its Execu- 
tive Secretary, Ovid Butler, to make 
an on-the-ground study of the situa 
tion. His thoroughly documented 
article, “The Oregon Checkmate,” 
in the April, 1936, issue of AMERF 
CAN Forests provided the ammuni- 
tion for the campaign which re 
sulted in the Act of August 28, 1937, 
placing the O. and C. lands on a 
sustained-yield basis. 

No position has been taken by the 
Association on the complicated and 
highly controversial question as to 
what Department should exercise 
jurisdiction over the half million 
acres of “controverted land” in the 
indemnity strip of the O. and CG 
grant. It did, however, endorse the 
recommendation of the first Hoover 
Commission that administration of 
both controverted and other O. and 
C. lands should be assigned to a 
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Forest and Range Service in the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Proper management of the pub- 
lic range lands, as well as of the 
public forest lands, has long been 
an object of major concern to the 
\ssociation. As early as 1898 it rec- 
ommended “the adoption of a sys- 
tem for the leasing of the public 
grazing lands, with use of the reve- 
nue for forest preservation and irri- 
gation development in the states 
concerned.” 

With respect to range lands in- 
cluded in national forests, A.F.A. in 
1926 expressed itself “as emphatical- 
ly opposed to the grazing legislation 
proposed by western stockmen or to 
any other legislation seeking to take 
from the Secretary of Agriculture 
authority to regulate grazing on the 
national forests.” A few months 
later the Directors spelled out this 
position in somewhat more detail 
by voting that any legislation should 
retain in the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture “the grant of broad administra- 
tive authority in contrast to specific 
grants which attempt to enumerate 
the details of administrative action.” 
The next year the Association again 
opposed “any legislation seeking to 
establish by statute the legality of 
grazing on the national forests.” 

In 1932, the Directors recommend- 
ed that the President be authorized 
to create grazing districts: and later 


in the same year the Association 
urged that Congress place all un- 
reserved public lands, consisting 
very largely of range lands, under 
the Department of Agriculture, 
which should handle all activities 
dealing with agriculture, grazing, 
forestry, and wildlife. This position 
it has maintained consistently since 
that time. 

National parks, like national for- 
ests, have always had the strong sup- 
port of the Association, with due 
1ecognition of the basic differences 
between the two kinds of reserva- 
tions. It has been particularly in- 
sistent on the maintenance of high 
standards of quality for national 
parks, and in 1928 it vigorously op- 
posed the creation of the proposed 
Ouachita National Park in Arkan- 
sas as not meeting such standards. 

It has opposed with equal consis- 
tency and vigor the use of national 
parks for other than scientific and 
recreational purposes. Examples are 
its opposition in 1909 to the con- 
struction of a reservoir in Hetch- 
Hetchy Valley in the Yosemite Na- 
tional Park, and in 1938 to the di- 
version of water by a tunnel from 
the Yellowstone National Park to 
the Snake River. In 1943, when 
strong pressure was being exerted 
on Congress to permit logging in 
parts of the Olympic National Park, 
the Directors stated that “the Asso- 


Program for American Forestry was presented to 1954 Forest Congress 


Conservation of our water resources is a prime concern of the association 
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Protection from fire, insects 
and diseases are AFA projects 


ciation has always stood, and still 
stands, firmly against any economic 
use of the resources of the national 
parks. Only when all other 
sources of supply have been explored 
and found inadequate to meet the 
war emergency should any of the 
forests in the present Olympic Park 
be sacrificed. If such a sacrifice is 
necessary to win the war, the areas 
on which the timber stands should 
be eliminated from the park and 
returned to the national forest. We 
believe that by this method a sub- 
stantial area of the primeval forest 
can be preserved intact, and the 
high standards of the national park 
system be maintained.” 


Mining Laws and the Public 
Lands 


Abuses under the mineral laws 
were recognized as early as 1903, 
when A.F.A. resolved, ‘That the 
existing laws under which mineral 


‘entries are made within forest re- 


serves are a menace to the reserves, 
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and that said laws should be modi- 
fied as to prevent mineral entries 
for other purposes than the devel- 
opment of mineral resources, while 
affording to the bona fide prospector 
full opportunity to perfect a mining 
claim.” 

A serious campaign to remedy the 
situation was started in 1952 with 
a series of articles on the subject in 
AMERICAN Forests. The 1954 Pro- 
gram for American Forestry recom- 
mended that “Congress revise the 
federal mining laws to prevent their 
abuse by claimants or patentees who 
use their claims to tie up more valu- 
able timber or other surface re- 
sources than they legitimately need 
to develop the minerals.” Later in 
the year the Directors instructed the 
staff to attempt to obtain legisla- 
tion to this effect. 

Previous efforts in several quarters 
to achieve the same objective had 
been stymied so successfully by the 
mining industry as to make the at- 
tempt look hopeless. It was there- 
fore a real achievement when the 
Executive Director succeeded in get- 
ting complete agreement between 
representatives of the mining indus- 
try and of government agencies on 
the draft of a remedial bill that was 
promptly approved by Ccngress on 
July 23, 1955. The act removed 
common varieties of pumice, pumi- 


cite, and cinders on public lands 
from the operation of the mining 
laws and authorized their disposal, 
along with sand, clay, stone, gravel, 
and vegetative materials, by the Sec- 
retary of the Department having 
jurisdiction over the lands in ques- 
tion. It also authorized the govern- 
ment to dispose of timber and other 
surface resources on mining claims 
hereafter located; and it provided 
procedures by which existing rights 
to the use of timber and other sur- 
face resources can be canceled or 
waived on inactive, unpatented min- 
ing claims. 


Land Ownership Studies 


A problem in which A.F.A. has 
taken a long and continuing inter- 
est is that of forest landownership. 
While it has consistently supported 
the ownership of considerable areas 
by the federal and state govern- 
ments, it has always regarded pri- 
vate ownership of the bulk of our 
forest area as desirable. It has also 
recognized that changing conditions 
may call for changing patterns of 
ownership, and for the last twenty- 
five years has been urging thorough 
and impartial study of the situation. 

The 1947 Program for American 
Forestry recommended specifically 
“a state-by-state study of the desira- 
ble relationships between federal, 


state and private ownership, with 
a view to mutual understanding 
and agreement among all classes of 
forest owners as to further federal 
and state acquisitions.” 

In 1953 the Directors, after assert- 
ing that “the essential integrity of 
{the national forests] must be pre- 
served as part of our basic national 
policy,” expressed the belief “that 
the national forests would be 
strengthened by a realistic and im- 
partial review of their boundaries, 
state by state, in the light of the 
progress in forest management and 
other pertinent considerations in- 
cluding watershed protection, wild- 
life and recreational use. 

“This review should provide fac- 
tual information upon which to 
project the pattern of desirable na- 
tional, state and private forest land 
ownership in the foreseeable future. 
When approved by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, the state review should 
guide the future course of the De- 
partment in respect to national for- 
est additions or eliminations.” 

A year later (1954), the Associa- 
tion’s revised Program for American 
Forestry recommended that: 

“}. Early action be taken by the 
Congress to establish a joint Con- 
gressional Committee whose 
objectives would be: 

‘“‘a) To consider a desirable pat- 





AFA encourages cooperation between state and private forestry 


Production of seedlings is essential to adequate timber supply 
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tern for ownership of federal, state 
and private forest, range and other 
conservation lands. 

“b) To formulate policies to 
guide action of public agencies to- 
ward achieving this pattern. 

“c) To recommend to the Con- 
gress legislation needed to enable 
Federal agencies to implement these 

olicies. 

“9. Early action by the governor 
of each state to appoint a represen- 
tative committee to report on the 
conditions in his state as they may 
relate to items a), b), and c) above, 
and render a report which will be 
made available to the joint Con- 
gressional Committee.” 


State and Private Forestry 


From the beginning A.F.A. has rec- 
ognized that forestry in the United 
States must be a cooperative enter- 
prise in which the federal govern- 
ment, the states, and private owners 
all play a prominent part. Early 
and continuous stress was laid on 
the need for strong state forestry or- 
ganizations, and Col. William F. 
Fox credited the Association with 
having been responsible for the es- 
tablishment of a Forest Department 
in New York in 1885. State lead- 
ership in fire control and tax reform 
was urged strongly and continuous- 
ly as the essential first step to make 
possible the practice of forestry on 
private lands. 

The desirability of state owner- 
ship of considerable areas was also 
recognized. As one means to this 
end, it recommended in 1895 that 
tax-delinquent timberlands be ac- 
quired by the state and held to form 
the nucleus of state forest reserva- 
tions. In 1902, the Association ap- 
pointed a committee “to memorialize 
the various state governments to 
inaugurate a forest reservation poli- 
cy, or to extend their existing forest 
reservations, and to secure legislation 
which will complete the establish- 
ment of a proper policy throughout 
the states.” 


State leadership in other fields, 
such as public education, the pro- 
duction and distribution of nursery 
stock, and cooperation with private 
owners in the management of forest 
lands and in the harvesting and 
marketing of forest products, has 
always been urged. In line with this 
policy, A.F.A. has worked closely 
with the individual states in the 
enactment of constructive legislation 
and the development of sound pro- 
grams of action. It has also strongly 
supported cooperative federal legis- 
lation such as the Weeks Act of 1911, 
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Multiple use of our forests, to ensure maximum benefits from our wood- 
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lands, is endorsed by AFA. Grazing of livestock is included in plan 





Recreation on the forests is another function of multiple use concept. 
AFA has proposed increased appropriations to improve these facilities 


the Clarke-McNary Act of 1924, the 
Cooperative Farm Forestry Act of 
1937, the Forest Pest Control Act of 
1947, and the Cooperative Forest 
Management Act of 1950. 

A.F.A. was one of the first organi- 
zations to take a position on the 
highly controversial subject of pub- 
lic regulation of cutting on private- 
ly owned forest lands. A _ resolu- 
tion adopted at the annual meeting 
in 1911, after urging the states to 
encourage private forestry by edu- 
cational efforts, demonstration for- 
ests, improved fire protection, and 
tax reform, continued as follows: 
“They should enforce a reasonable 
degree of regulation on lands where 
the direct influence of the forests on 
streams and erosion is clearly proven, 
but they should put the interpreta- 
tion of such regulations in the hands 
of a qualified forester, with power, 
and with sufficient assistance, to in- 
sure full enforcement.” 

There was no real attempt on the 


part either of the Association or 
others to apply this principle in 
practice until 1919, when the For- 
est Service and the Society of Ameri- 
can Foresters initiated campaigns 
that made public regulation one of 
the chief issues of the day. A.F.A. 
in 1922 defined its position on the 
subject by stating that as part of a 
national policy of forestry, we should 
aim “toward the establishment of 
such feasible requirements by the 
public in regard to private lands as 
may be essential to secure effective 
results and as will justify the public 
expenditures in cooperation with 
the states and private owners in fire 
protection, reforestation, research 
and experimentation and through 
other measures of assistance.” 

In 1939 the Directors favored ‘the 
use of the police power to the ex- 
tent necessary to safeguard the in- 
terest of the general public.” More 
specifically, they expressed the view 

(Turn to page 42) 
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Southern Forest Fire Prevention Conference 
Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, Louisiana, April 13 and 14, 1956 


PROGRAM 


FRIDAY, APRIL 13, 1956 
8:00-9:30 a.m.—Registration—Hotel Roosevelt Lobby 
MORNING SESSION—9:30 a.m.—Grand Ballroom 
Chairman: WARREN T. WHITE—Asst. V. P., Seaboard Air Line Railroad, Norfolk, Va. 
Invocation: Dr. MYRON C. MADDEN, Pastor, St. Charles Ave. Baptist Church, New Orleans 
Welcome to Louisiana: The Honorable ROBERT F. KENNON, Governor of Louisiana, Baton Rouge 
Welcome to New Orleans: The Honorable de LESSEPS S$. MORRISON, Mayor, City of New Orleans 
Response: DON P. JOHNSTON, President, The Amercian Forestry Association, Wake Forest, N. C. 
Address: The South’s Forests—Fountainhead of her Prosperity and Happiness—JOHN A. SIBLEY, 
Chairman of the Board, Trust Company of Georgia, Atlanta 
Address: Fire’s Grim Toll of Southern Forests—What it Means to You and Me—FRANK R. AHLGREN, 
Editor, Memphis Commercial Appeal, Memphis, Tenn. 
Comments: Mrs. CHESTER E. MARTIN, President, Southeastern Council, General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, Atlanta, Georgia 
Comments: The Honorable Mrs. IRIS FAIRCLOTH BLITCH, U. S. Representative, 8th Congres- 
sional District of Georgia, Homerville 
LUNCHEON SESSION—12:30 p.m.—International Room 
Chairman: WARREN T. WHITE 
Address: What the South Is Doing Today to Drive Wildlife Out of the Woods—RICHARD E. Mc- 
ARDLE, Chief, Forest Service, U. S$. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
AFTERNOON SESSION—2:30 p.m.—Grand Ballroom 
Chairman: WARREN T. WHITE 
PANEL DISCUSSION 
What We Need to Do to End the South’s Forest Fire Menace: 
Moderator: The Honorable ORVAL E. FAUBUS, Governor of Arkansas, Little Rock 
(1) Through Mass Education—CLINT DAVIS, Chief, Division of Information and Education, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
(2) Through Laws and the Courtt—BOYCE HOLLOMAN, District Attorney, Wiggins, Mississippi 
(3) Through Law Enforcement (Investigation)—JAMES E. MIXON, State Forester of Louisiana, 
Baton Rouge 
Summary Address: The Honorable E. HARRIS DREW, Chief Justice, Supreme Court of Florida, 
Tallahassee 


SOCIAL HOUR—6:30-7:30 p.m.—Grand Ballroom 


BANQUET—7:30 p.m.—International Room 

Toastmaster—WILLIAM D. WELSH, retired Director of Public Relations, Crown Zellerbach Corpora- 
tion, Port Angeles, Washington 

Address—The Honorable HOWARD PYLE, Deputy Assistant to the President, The White House, 
Washington, D. C. 


SATURDAY MORNING, APRIL 14, 1956 
9:30 A.M. TO 12:00 NOON 
WORKSHOP ON CITIZENS’ FIRE PREVENTION PROGRAMS—University Room 
Chairman: HARRY S. MOSEBROOK, Natural Resources Department, Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, Washington, D. C. 
The Problem: The Forest Fire Menace in the South 
Panel Leader: WILLIAM J. McGLOTHLIN, Assoc. Dir. for Regional Programs, Southern Re- 
gional Education Board, Atlanta, Georgia 
The Solutions: What Can Be Done About It? 
Workshop Discussion Groups: 
Our, Public Opinion Tools: JAMES M. LAMBIE, JR., Special Assistant, The White House, 
Washington, D. C. 
Organizing Our Programs Back Home: JAMES W. CRAIG, Chairman of the Board, Forestry Sup- 
pliers, Inc., Jackson, Mississippi (Former State Forester, Mississippi) 
Our Fire Law Enforcement Responsibilities—JOHN W. SQUIRES, Manager Forestry Department, 
Mississippi Products, Inc., Jackson, Mississippi 


CONFERENCE CLOSING ADDRESS—University Room: HENRY MALSBERGER, S.P.C.A. 
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made since the adoption of 

AFA’s Program for Forestry in 
1954. The Timber Resource Review 
of the Forest Service shows this— 
especially in the fields of public and 
industrial forestry. But this Review 
also points up appalling shortcom- 
ings in our forestry picture—short- 
comings that become even more 
glaringly apparent when viewed in 
terms of our increasing population. 
The question as AFA rounds the 80 
year milestone and heads for the 100 
year mark is this: Are we going to be 
content to measure our progress in 
terms of limited objectives and im- 
mediate forestry needs? Or are we 
going to hitch our wagon to a star in 
going after the big and imposing ob- 
jectives which, if achieved, will 
guarantee future generations an 
abundance of quality fiber and all 
the other things trees provide in as- 
suring our national security? 

What has been accomplished? On 
the plus side, The Southern Forest 
Fire Prevention Conference _ this 
month in New Orleans (See oppo- 
site page) represents a real stride in 
seeking to achieve the “essentials of 
forest protection.” But it shouldn't 
stop at New Orleans. The drive to 
stamp out wildfires in the South 
must be a continuing thing and it 
will require coordination. If this is 
done, this conference will represent 
a real step in the right direction. In- 
sects and disease control? Despite 
good work in certain areas, we still 
aren't on top of this one. Many 
members believe that nothing short 
of another Clarke-McNary law to 
control diseases and pests will do the 
job that has to be done. Meanwhile 
both of these menaces continue to 
extract their fearsome annual toll 
from our nation’s forests. 

Are we doing as much as we 
should “to improve the national 
timber crop in volume and quality 
to a degree sufficient tc wipe out all 
deficits and build up a reserve?” The 
Timber Resource Review would in- 
dicate that we definitely are not. 


Pinace” sinc progress has been 
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Aided by stepped-up appropriations, 
public lands management has im- 
proved but is still far short of maxi- 
mum efficiency. The TRR credits 
industrial forestry with solid gains 
that give promise of even better 
things to come—if we can supply the 
foresters to do the job. It is in these 
two fields that the record is the best. 
But what about the 60 percent of 
commercial forest land in small own- 
erships? The record here is not good. 
We still aren’t reaching them. Tree 
Farms have helped. The Annual Re- 
port of the American Forest Prod- 
ucts Industries shows that 33,692,964 
acres are now enrolled under the 
management banner. It added 4.1 
million acres to that total last year. 
But there are over three million 
such ownerships in the nation. Un- 
less we can come up with a real solu- 
tion—some cooperative plan of ac- 
tion on a big scale—prospect is that 
we will continue to peck around the 
edges on this problem for many years 
to come. AFA’s Annual Meeting in 
Maryland this year might help—if it 
really comes to grips with the prob- 
lem. And there are indications that 
it may. Demands for “action now” 
are coursing up through the mem- 
bership with greater intensity than 
has been the case in previous years. 
The reaction has been “Yes, the 
present favorable growth picture is a 
fine thing. It represents progress. But 
let’s make it really stick. Let’s jack 
up the management pattern on all 
forest properties. Let’s try and do 
something about improving the 
quality of our wood pile—and that 
means more and more intensive man- 
agement by more and more owners.” 
All segments of forestry appear to 
agree on this. Consensus from all 
quarters is “We must not relax.” 
Are we obtaining “the maximum 
of economic and social services from 
our forests by realistic application of 
the principle of multiple use in their 


management?” Here is another big, 
tough problem rapidly getting 
tougher. Forestry is really trying on 
this one—both public and _ private. 
The first amendments to the anti- 
quated mining laws of 1872 as re- 
gards mining claims abuses on pub- 
lic lands last year represented a con- 
structive first step. Both forestry and 
the public generally today are more 
conscious of the need for water man- 
agement, recreational and wilderness 
outlets and careful attention to wild- 
life habitat than ever before. The 
public will be served on these prob- 
lems, make no mistake about that. 
But it will require understanding, 
research and real belief in the con- 
cept of “the greatest good for the 
greatest number. . . .” Here, we are 
also shackled by many things we do 
not yet know. In water, for example, 
research is far behind the demand of 
the people for constructive action. 
Great care, honesty and _ patience 
will be required in the solving of 
these many problems as regards mul- 
tiple use of our forests. 

Both the small Watersheds Act and 
the proposed Soil Bank Program are 
regarded by many AFA members as 
constructive approaches to difficult 
problems—tools that may help im- 
measurably in giving both forest and 
water management impetus. Scant 
patience was shown in earlier pro- 
posals to lump both rigid price sup- 
ports and Soil Bank plans together. 
Together, these proposals would 
have tended to defeat the key pur- 
pose of the program which is the re- 
duction of huge crop surpluses. With 
the rigid supports out the window, 
the way is now open, many members 
think, whereby crop surpluses may 
be cut down while doing sound con- 
servation a tremendous “good turn” 
at the same time. But the Soil Bank 
program must be carefully planned 
and executed, they think. And pro- 

(Turn to page 55) 


AFA’s program contains broad and imposing objectives, but are 
they being activated sufficiently to ensure resources abundance? 
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AFA’s Lowell Besley (left) with members of Awards Committee. (L. to r.) Mr. Arthur R. Spillers, Mr. Louis H. 
Wilson, chairman, Mr. R. E. Bass, and Mr. Paul M. Dunn. Not shown, Hon. W. M. Abbitt, Mr. Bryce C. Browning 
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SONY Mrighest aware for the 
highest award in forest 
conservation are now be- 
ing received by The 
Forestry Association’s Conservation 
Awards Committee,’”” committee 


American 


chairman, Louis H. 
nounced last month. 

Mr. Wilson explained that the 
committee is encouraging all mem- 
bers to submit names of individuals, 
not necessarily AFA members, who 
have contributed significantly to the 
conservation and use of our renew- 
able natural resources. In order to 


Wilson, an- 


qualify for the 1956 awards, nomina- 
tions must be received by the com- 
mittee not later than June 15, 1956. 

Under the awards program, which 
is financed by the Sears Roebuck 
Foundation, these conservation 
awards are presented annually by the 
AFA in five fields of activities, but 
the Awards Committee determines 
the category in which each nominee 
will compete. Recipients of the 1955 
Conservation Awards were: Earl W. 
McMunn, public information; John 
Philip Weyerhaeuser, Jr., business 
and industry; Perry Henry Merrill, 


To encourage wiser use of our renewable natural resources, 
AFA annually presents Distinguished Service Awards to individuals 


who have contributed significantly to forest conservation 


public servants; Gilmour Byers Mac- 
Donald, education; and, William P. 
Wharton, general service. 

The Awards Committee, composed 
of a cross-section of conservation en- 
deavor, reviews and nominates the 
candidates in the five fields for con- 
sideration and approval by the 
Board of Directors of AFA. The final 
selection is based entirely upon the 
information submitted with each 
nomination. 

Mr. Louis H. Wilson of the Na 
tional Plant Food Council is chait- 
man of the Awards Committee, and 
Mr. R. E. Bass, Virginia’s State Su- 
pervisor of Vocational Agriculture, 
serves as secretary for the committee. 
Other members of the committee 
are: Bryce C. Browning, Muskingum 
Watershed District, Paul M. Dunn, 
St. Regis Paper Company, Arthur 
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R. Spillers, U. S. Forest Service, and 
the Honorable W. M. Abbitt, U. S. 
Representative, Virginia. Both Mr. 
Dunn and Mr. Bass are newly- 
appointed members of the commit- 
tee, filling the vacancies left by 
Robert N. Hoskins and Dr. M. D. 
Mobley whose terms expired Decem- 
ber 31, 1955. 

Mr. R. E. Bass, who will represent 
the field of education on the commit- 
tee, has been associated with agricul- 
tural education since 1929. A grad- 
uate of Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Mr. Bass taught vocational agri- 
culture for nine years, and later 
served as supervisor of shop and con- 
struction projects, Assistant State Ad- 
ministrator for the National Youth 
Administration, and Assistant Super- 
visor of Vocational Agriculture. In 
1951, he was appointed Virginia’s 
State Supervisor of Vocational Agri- 
culture. Mr. Bass is considered an 
outstanding administrator in agricul- 
tural education. 

The other new committee mem- 
ber, representing business and in- 
dustry, is Paul M. Dunn, Technical 
Director of Forestry for the St. Regis 
Paper Company. Mr. Dunn's exten- 
sive background in forestry includes 
governmental, educational and pro- 
fessional association activities. From 
1942 to 1955 Mr. Dunn was Dean of 
Forestry at Oregon State College and 
Director of the Oregon State Forest 
Experiment Station. He also served 
as Director of the Oregon Forest 
Products Laboratory from 1942 to 
1953. On a leave of absence from 
Oregon State from 1952-53, Mr. 
Dunn was assigned to the FAO, a 
UN agency, to assist the Govern- 























ment of Chile in establishing a for- 
estry curriculum at the University of 
Chile. 

Robert N. Hoskins and Dr. M. D. 
Mobley, the retiring members of 
the awards Committee, received spe- 
cial certificates of recognition from 
AFA for their outstanding work on 
behalf of the Conservation Awards 
Program. In presenting the certifi- 
cates, AFA’s President Don. P. John- 
ston said, ‘““The Association feels very 
strongly that the success of the en- 
tire Awards Program has been to a 
great extent due to the excellent 
leadership of these two gentlemen.” 

Mr. Hoskins, industrial forester 
for the Seaboard Air Line Railroad, 
had been a member of the commit- 
tee since 1949, and had served as 
chairman from 1950 through 1955. 
He represented the field of business 
and industry. Dr. Mobley, who is the 
executive secretary of the American 
Vocational Association, represented 
education on the committee, and 
had served as a member since 1950. 
In 1949, Dr. Mobley was the recipi- 
ent of AFA’s Conservation Award in 
Education. 

This year will mark the ninth an- 
nual Conservation Awards Program, 
the purpose of which is to encourage 
people everywhere to achieve greater 
goals in using our resources wisely by 
presenting to the world some of 
those individuals who have rendered 
significant service. These conserva- 
tionists approved by AFA’s Board of 
Directors will be honored at the tra- 
ditional annual banquet of The 
American Forestry Association held 
this year at La Plata, Maryland, 
October 2. 


Retiring chairman Hoskins, right, 
hands gavel to successor Wilson 




































































PULP MILLS IN ALASKA 
By MEL BLAIS 


OUTHEASTERN Alaska can- 
S not avoid a population in- 

crease of at least 30 per cent in 
the next four or five years, because 
of three imminent pulp operations 
in the Tongass National Forest, Re- 
gional Forester Arthur W. Greeley 
recently predicted before a large 
“Alaska Day” luncheon crowd in 
Portland (March 12). 

The three new pulp mills and log- 
ging operations will be situated near 
Wrangell, Juneau and Sitka, all 
based on 50-year contracts for federal 
timber, said Greeley, who is son of 
the late Col. William B. Greeley, 
onetime chief U. S. forester. 

“But the Forest Service is now out 
ahead of its inventory information, 
and no more logging operations are 
contemplated,” Greeley stated. ‘““We 
don’t know just how our Alaska for- 
ests will behave under pulp-type 
operations. There may be problems 
with reforestation, with salmon 
streams and recreation spots. 

“We think we can handle these 
problems, but we need experience 
and analysis. We think these forests 
can support more pulp operations, 
but it also appears unwise to add 
more until we are sure of what we’re 
doing.” 

Greeley outlined his region’s in- 
dustrial developments. The first, that 
of Ketchikan Pulp company at 
Ketchikan, has been in production 
for nearly two years and appears to 
be successful. 

At Wrangell, the Pacific Northern 
Timber company, holds a 50-year 
sales contract on three billion board 
feet, and plans to start building this 
year. An old sawmill at Wrangell 
will be revived at the same time. 

Near Juneau, Georgia-Pacific Ply- 
wood company through a subsidiary 
has been granted a 50-year sales con- 
tract on 7.5 billion board feet. Its 
pulp plant should be in operation 
by the summer of 1961. 

At Sitka, the Alaska Lumber & 
Pulp company has been given a pre- 
liminary contract for 50 years on 
5.25 billion feet, and it plans to 
build a pulp mill by 1961. This is 
an American corporation formed as 
a subsidiary to Alaska Pulp Co., 
Ltd., of Tokyo, Japan. Pulp and 
Rayon people in Japan have been 
seeking ways to obtain Alaska timber 
since 1952. 











Under AFA’s staff reorganization plan, executive vice president- 
elect, Fred E. Hornaday, will assume his new position on July 1, 
but will retain his responsibilities as director of advertising 
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NSIDE the Washington head. 
quarters ol The American For. 
estry Association, a_ relatively 

small, but highly specialized staf 
works to promote the goals of AFA 
and service the membership. 

The headquarters staff is presently 
under the direction of Lowell Be. 
ley, executive director-forester, whose 
primary responsibilities are imple. 
menting AFA’s Program for Ameti- 
can Forestry and determining ad. 
ministrative policies. However, due 
to Mr. Besley’s resignation, effective 
July 1, 1956, the Board of Directors 
at its last meeting voted to reorgan 
ize this office. The board thought it 
advisable to create the post of exec 
tive vice president, to handle the 
management and promotional active 
ties of AFA, and to appoint a pre 
fessional forester to execute the 
Program for American Forestry. 

(Turn to page 53) 
Lowel Besley, resigning executive di- 
rector-forester, piloted AFA’s program 











The headquarters staff of AFA operates as an integrated unit, although departmentalized, 


to more effectively implement the forestry program and adequately service the membership 
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Ovid M. Butler, the association’s executive director Secretary for Mr. Besley, Leslie Mrs. Dorothy Dixon or- 
emeritus, assists the conservation department. Here, Hunt will assist the new execu- ganizes the popular Trail 
Mr. Butler dictates to secretary Mrs. Nancy McMahon. tive vice president, Mr. Hornaday Riders of the Wilderness 


Keeping a watchful eye on the association’s finances Membership supervisor Mrs. Dorothy Wright (seated) and staff 


oy of business manager Robert Spencer, while (left to right) Mrs. Mary Scheitlin, Mrs. Nellie Thorne, and re- 
¢ bookkeeper, Mrs. Jane Evans, balances the: books ceptionist Mrs. Marjorie Willis. Mrs. Nettie Bakersmith not shown 
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tial 


Editor of American Forests since 1952, James B. Craig (right) discusses a Fred E. Hornaday, magazine’s advertising director, 
magazine article with printer Louis Brown of Monumental Printing Co 


and production mgr. Mrs. Geraldine S. Kirkland 
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John Ferguson III (center), president of the Monumental Printing 
Company, which has printed the magazine for over twenty-five years. 
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Miss Betty Fadeley, magazine’s assistant edi- 
tor since Sept., is in charge of production 


Magazine’s art director James J. Fisher (left) and assistant Editorial secretary- -proofreader, Mrs. Lor- 
Jackson K. Lambert, design the “layout”? for American Forests 


raine Zelna is recent appointment to the staff 
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FORESTRY and the Soil Bank 





Full use of federal and state forest agencies in activation of 
Soil Bank is urged by Citizens Committee on Natural Resources 


N ANALYSIS of what conser- 
A vation measures may be 
achieved under the proposed 
Soil Bank program, and how to 
achieve them, was being circulated 
in Washington last month by the 
Citizens Committee on Natural Re- 
sources headed by Dr. Ira Gabriel- 
son. The study was authored by Dr. 
Dewey Anderson, of the Public Af- 
fairs Institute, Ray Marsh, former 
assistant chief of the Forest Service, 
and Dr. Spencer Smith, of the citi- 
zens committee. 

Four major points are set forth in 
the study that is receiving considera- 
tion by the Congress. They are: 1) 
That any proposal to set aside crop- 
land for an emergency period or to 
establish an acreage reserve must 
consider the best use of the land. 
This use should include a program 
of water, soil, forest, and wildlife 
conservation. 2) That any programs 
should recognize that timber is the 
only farm crop of importance that is 
in short supply. The joint benefit of 
using land, where possible, for trees 
results in an increase in the supply 
of timber and prevents land from be- 
ing transferred to other surplus 
crops; 3) That any program of con- 
servation must insure sound techni- 
cal standards and practices. To be 
successful, this requires placing re- 
sponsibility for forest conservation 
and utilization in the U. S. Forest 
Service, and for the development of 
grass, water, and wildlife facilities in 
the Soil Conservation Service. 4) 
That any sizeable transfer of crop- 
land into a conservation reserve re- 
quires time—time to effect an ad- 
ministrative program, to grow nurs- 
ery stocks of seed trees, to grow grass 
seed, and obtain needed qualified 
personnel. 

The study does not attempt to 
evaluate any merits or demerits of 
the price support program (actually 
the Senate laid the matter of high- 
price supports to rest last month on 
the recommendation of Senator Clin- 
ton Anderson, of New Mexico) but 
it does point out that since a consid- 
erable sum of money would be in- 
volved in the activation of any Soil 
Bank plan it ought to be carefully 
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worked out, in detail, ahead of time. 
The study notes that “the Secretary 
of Agriculture is to make use of the 
Soil Conservation Service and the 
soil conservation districts in carrying 
out provisions of this program which 
specifically come within the profes- 
sional competency and practice of 
that branch of conservation.” The 
committee then urges that “the leg- 
islation provide that the Secretary 
utilize the U. S. Forest Service and 
the state forestry departments in 
establishing sound standards and 
practices for forest development and 
utilization. It cannot be too strongly 
stressed that conservationists gen- 
erally are convinced that only by 
making use of the Forest Service for 
the particular work they have 
learned to do so well is there any 
chance of accomplishing the great 
good that is intended from forest 
conservation.” 

The only major item of agricul- 
tural production which is not sur- 
plus, and which will become increas- 
ingly scarcer as the population grows, 
is timber and wood, the study notes. 
Even on the basis of the lowest rea- 
sonable assumptions of the Timber 
Resource Review recently released 
estimates show a potential require- 
ment of domestic forests 18 percent 
greater by 1975 than 1952, 50 per- 
cent more by 2009 than in 1952. The 
requirement of industry for wood in- 
creases even faster, 27 percent more 
by 1976 than 1952, 73 percent more 
by the year 2000. 

“Wholesale lumber prices reached 
their all-time peak during 1955,” the 
study said. “Viewing the long-time 
trends, wholesale lumber prices in- 
creased 283 percent from 1926 levels, 
while wholesale prices of all com- 
modities had increased only 72 per- 
cent in that time span. The dimin- 
ishing amount of accessible timber 
of good quality is the principal cause 
of this tremendous increase in 
price.” However, this is not the case 
with farm prices. From 1951 to 1955, 
prices received by farmers dropped 
22 percent. 

In addition to trees for timber, 
wood pulp and fuel, forests are also 
an important factor in the control of 


water, perpetuation of wildlife and 
other conservation needs, the study 
points out. A shelterbelt program in 
the western plains states should re- 
ceive careful consideration as should 
various recreational phases in view 
of the increasing amount of free time 
people now have. 

The report notes that in the pro- 
posed legislation there is provision 
for assistance to be given the states 
for tree planting and reforestation. 
‘Not only should the departments of 
forestry in the several states be 
brought into the fullest feasible par- 
ticipation in the soil conservation re- 
serve program, but additional aid 
should be provided them,” the re- 
port stresses. 

The proposed legislation provides 
for matching state and federal funds 
for reforestation work upon approval 
by the Secretary of state plans. It also 
provides a price reporting and re- 
search service which can be of value 
to farmers and small forest producers 
who are now not able to obtain such 
information and help, the report 
said. 

“There is a section (d) of the pro- 
posed legislation dealing with the 
matter of the Secretary making a 
study of price trends and relation- 
ships for basic forest products, and 
reporting back within two years to 
the Congress his recommendations 
for a formula which will establish 
parity prices for such products,” the 
report continued. “However, conser- 
vation experts believe that the estab- 
lishing of such a parity price system 
for forest products is beset with great 
complexities so that it would be ex- 
tremely difficult to operate satisfac- 
torily.” 

In the report’s summary, the au- 
thors stress that in any declaration of 
policy covering the establishment of 
a conservation reserve, there should 
be the stated objective of promoting 
proper forest land use as both an in- 
tegral and profitable part of our 
farm enterprise. This recognition of 
the importance of trees on the farm 
will do much to make people aware 
of their value, and call the farmers’ 
attention to the profitability of 

(Turn to page 54) 
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The garden of Gunston Hall, home of George 
al 3 Mason, was restored with Garden Week funds 
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; In kitchen garden of historic Mount Vernon, 
) “ll building at left was used as a tool house. 
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Visit the famous estates of the Old Dominion during Historic Garden 


Week in Virginia, April 21-28, an annual event sponsored by the Garden Club to 


provide funds for its many restoration and conservation activities 








HE Garden Club of Virginia 
Tis extended a cordial invita- 
tion to the public to visit the 
famous estates and gardens of the 
Old Dominion during Historic Gar- 
den Week in Virginia, April 21-28. 
“Urbanity and graciousness dis- 
tinguished the fete and great skill 
and management makes it easy to 
enjoy,” wrote the Chicago Tribune, 
of Historic Garden Week, an annual 
event sponsored by the Garden Club 
to raise funds for the preservation 
and restoration of the grounds and 
gardens of historic shrines. Since 
these Garden Week tours were or- 
ganized in 1929, the club has derived 
approximately $350,000 for such 
projects. Some of the many estates 
whose gardens have benefited from 
this club’s generosity include: Ken- 
more, Monticello, Woodrow Wil- 
son's birthplace, Wilton, and Mary 
Washington Monument. 


A notable example of one of the 
Garden Club’s restoration projects 
is the garden of Gunston Hall, near 
Alexandria, Virginia, which was the 
home of George Mason, author of 
the Bill of Rights. A special feature 
of this garden, originally planted by 
Mason, is a magnificent hedge of 
English dwarf boxwood in the shape 
of a giant letter T. Much of this 
hedge had been severely damaged, 
and replacing this boxwood with 
specimens of equal size and beauty 
was a major task. In recreating this 
mid-eighteenth century garden, the 
funds derived from three Garden 
Week tours were necessary, the total 
cost being $36,000. 

The recipient of the funds from 
the 1956 Garden Week will be the 
gardens of Woodlawn Plantation. 
Also located near Alexandria, Wood- 
lawn was the home of George Wash- 
ington’s adopted daughter Nelly 
Custis and her husband Lawrence 
Lewis, a nephew of Washington. 
George Washington selected the site 
and gave the plantation -to the 
Lewises as a wedding present. 

Historic Garden Week offers an 
excellent opportunity to all who are 
interested in the beautiful gardens 
and gracious mansions of the Old 
Dominion. Although several of the 

tter known historical estates, such 
a Mount Vernon, are open to 
the public the year round, there are 
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many others both publicly and pri- 
vately owned that are on exhibition 
only during Historic Garden Week. 
Guide books and maps for this state- 
wide exhibition are available by 
writing to the Garden Week Head- 
quarter’s Office, Jefferson Hotel, 
Richmond, Virginia. 

Although famed estates will be 
opened throughout Virginia, perhaps 
the most interesting tour is the one 
planned for the Alexandria District. 
Located just a few miles south of 
Washington, D. C., the visitor will 
be able to catch a glimpse of 18th 
Century life when George Washing- 
ton and his associates were residents 
of the area. 

Besides Mount Vernon, Gunston 
Hall, and Woodlawn Plantation, 
many other historical sites will be in- 
cluded in the Alexandria tour. Rip- 
pon Lodge, a charming plantation 
which furnished two mistresses for 
Mount Vernon; the Dr. Brown 
House, owned by Washington’s phy- 
sician, which has a boxwood bor- 
dered garden in the form of a Nor- 
man Cross; and Robert E. Lee’s 
boyhood home, where Washington 
was a frequent visitor. A total of 16 
private homes will be shown during 
the tour, some never before opened 
to the public. 

Many other phases of colonial lite 
will also be featured by the Alexan- 
dria area. Some of the shrines on 
exhibition will include the famous 
old Gadsby’s Tavern, which served as 
the center of social and political life 
of the period; Pohick Church, built 
under the supervision of George 
Washington and George Mason; and 
the Stabler-Leadbeater Apothecary 
Shop which houses an outstanding 
collection of authentic antique drug 
store furnishings, and has on display 
istteresting documents and prescrip- 
tions, including an amusing note 
from Martha Washington. 

However, sponsoring Historic Gar- 
den Week is only one phase of the 
Garden Club’s extensive program. 
The members of this club also de- 
vote much time and effort to the 
conservation of Virginia’s mative 
beauty. When the'club was organ- 
ized in 1920, one of the avowed pur- 
poses was “. . . the beautifying of 
cities, towns, and highways, as well 
as the conservation in Virginia of 





Rippon Lodge near Woodbridge, Va., fur- 
nished two mistresses for Mount Vernon 

















Formal gardens, such as those of Mount 
Vernon, predominated in colonial times 
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The Dr. Brown House in Alexandria 
was home of Washington’s physician 





the rich endowment of nature in for- 
ests, plants, and birds.” 

Throughout the years of the club’s 
existence its members have vigorous- 
ly tackled such problems as plant 
pest control, removal of disfiguring 
bill boards, and stream pollution. 
The club has also sponsored legisla- 
tion for the protection of native 
shrubs and wildflowers and has en- 
couraged decorative roadside plant- 
ing. 

The Garden Club, a federation of 
local garden clubs, has a standing 
Conservation Committee. At the 
present time this committee is assist- 
ing local clubs to organize consulting 
libraries which will be available for 
teachers, schools, Scout groups and 
others who are interested in learning 
more about conservation. The com- 
mittee is encouraging local clubs to 
provide scholarships to children to 
attend the Garden Club-sponsored 
Nature Camp at Vesuvius, Virginia. 
Last year 44 children were awarded 
scholarships to this camp, and many 
others attended because of the club's 
active interest in the project. 

This year the club awarded a $100 
scholarship for the 1956 Conserva- 
tion Workshop Scholarship Fund of 
the Virginia Research Use Educa- 
tional Council, which is planning 
one or more conservation workshops 
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or short courses at Virginia universi- 
ties or colleges for twenty or more 
teachers. The club hopes to be able 
to award more of these scholarships. 

The Garden Club actively sup- 
ports conservation legislation, and 
is particularly interested, at the pres- 
ent time, in a bill to protect owls 
and hawks. 

Previously the Garden Club had 
made vigorous protests against the 
proposed parkway along the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Canal, highway 
across Theodore Roosevelt Island, 
destruction of Dyke Marsh, and in- 
discriminate spraying by the power 
companies. While on the positive 
side, club members campaigned for 
the preservation of Goshen Pass, 
which was later dedicated as a state 
park, and Seashore State Park in 
Princess Anne County. 

The conservation programs of the 
local garden clubs are also extensive. 
Many clubs sponsor broadcasts on 
conservation of natural resources, or- 
ganize conservation exhibits for 
schools, flower shows, etc., and pur- 
chase books for school distribution. 
Tree planting projects are an im- 





Woodlawn Plantation, Washington’s wedding gift to Nellie Custis and 





portant phase of local club pro 
grams. The Winchester-Clarke club 
planted 1,000 dogwood trees in their 
area in one year, and many of the 
clubs have special tree planting cere. 
monies on Arbor Day. Several clubs 
maintain the grounds of city libra. 
ries, and promote roadside planting, 
Local Garden club programs also 
include a variety of other projects, 
The Norfolk Garden Club devel. 
oped a_ wildlife sanctuary; the 
Princess Anne Garden Club main. 
tains a wildflower preserve and con. 
ducts an extensive nature program 
in the county; the Boxwood Garden 
Club (Richmond) has charge of the 
restored garden at “Craig House,” 
home of Poe’s Helen; and, the Au. 
gusta Club, with the help of the For. 
est Service, maintains the Ramsey 
Draft Trail in Augusta County. 
The Old Dominion State, and in- 
deed the Nation, owe a debt of grati- 
tude to this group of ladies whose 
persistent efforts have been such a 
potent influence in the conservation 
of Virginia’s native beauty and the 
preservation of its historic homes 
and gardens. 


Lawrence Lewis. Receipts from Garden Week will restore the gardens 
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Daily trips in true 18th century “Brewster Drag’? coach-and-four from 


Mount Vernon to Woodlawn, will be an added attaction of Garden Week 
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Creamy-white blossoms amid lus- 


trous green leaves distinguish our 





most beautiful flowering trees 











S flowering trees the magnolias 
A are unsurpassed. The flow- 
ers of several species grown 

in the United States, including four 
that are native, measure from eight 
to twelve inches across. They occur 
singly at the ends of the branchlets 





Cup-shaped flower of Umbrella Magnolia 


The Cucumber’s bell-shaped blossoms 


and the glossy bright green leaves 
may be as much as a foot to two 
and a half feet in length. The 
flowers of the native magnolias are 
white or nearly white, as are also 
those of the introduced trees except 
for a few species, their hybrids and 





Flower of the stately Bigleaf Magnolia 


Pyramid flowers measure 3 to 5 inches 





OUR 
NATIVE 
MAGNOLIAS 


By WARREN D. BRUSH 


varieties, the flowers of which vary 
from shades of pink or purplish. 
They open in early spring before the 
leaves appear in nearly all of the 
foreign species whereas in the na- 
tive trees the flowers come later, 
with or after the leaves. 

Of the 30 to 35 known species of 
magnolias occurring in eastern North 
America, southern Mexico and east- 
ern and southern Asia, about 18 are 
considered desirable for growing 
in the United States and nine of 
them are native. In addition to 
their value for ornamental purposes, 
some of the native species furnish 
wood for manufactured products. 

The magnolias provide a wide 
range of sizes from large trees to 
small trees and shrubs. They serve 
a variety of uses in landscaping. 
The larger trees are suitable for 
mass effects and backgrounds, and 
as single specimens over large areas 
including parks; the smaller trees 
and shrubs are adapted for planting 
in small landscape compositions and 
on spacious lawns. The introduced 
species belong almost entirely in 
the latter class. 


Cone-shaped fruit bears scarlet seeds 
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The magnolias are among the 
most ancient trees in the world, 
dating back to early plant life—al- 
most as ancient as the ginkgo. The 
present members are remnants of 
a very extensive group of North 
Temperate forest trees which form- 
erly grew in central Europe, Sibe- 
ria, western North America, Cana- 
da and Greenland until they were 
pushed south by the great glaciers. 
The simple construction of the 
flower indicates that they are among 
the oldest of the broadleaf trees. 

The magnolias are easily culti- 
vated ard grow rapidly. They re- 
quire, however, deep, rather moist, 
well drained soil and can be grown 
successfully in the United States ex- 
cept fer the drier and colder parts 
of the country. The species with 
extremely large leaves require some 
protection from high winds. A\l- 
though they have thick, fleshy roots, 
they are not easily transplanted. 
A large ball of earth should be in- 
cluded wrapped with burlap and 
care should be taken not to break 
and bruise the roots. They are 
easily raised from seed which 
should, however, be planted as soon 
as it is ripe as it soon loses its abili- 
ty to germinate. In general, the 
magnolias require plenty of room 
for development as the limbs ex- 
tend out from the trunk, often 
near the ground. They will, how- 
ever, tolerate some shading. They 
are not suitable as street trees be- 
cause of their wide-spreading limbs 
and, moreover, the bark is easily 
injured. Their freedom from insect 
and fungus attack gives them a 
great advantage over many other 
trees. 

The leaves of the magnolias have 
smooth margins and are unlobed 
except for a few species the leaves 
of which have a small lobe or‘‘ear” 
on either side at the base. They 
are distributed alternately along the 
twig or may be clustered near the 


Enormous leaves, often 20 to 30 inches 
in length, distinguish Bigleaf Magnolia 
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tip. The flowers of nearly all spe- 
cies are pleasingly fragrant and are 
made up of six to twelve petals. 
The scarlet seeds which appear as 
the cone-like fruit matures, are very 
attractive; when first released they 
are suspended by a slender thread 
but betore dropping to the ground 
they may be carried for some dis- 
tance by the wind. The large win- 
ter buds are very conspicuous and 
are covered by a single scale. 

Of the nine native magnolias, three 
of them may be classed as large 
trees, and the others as small trees 
some of which may take on a shrub- 
like form. 


Cucumber Magnolia, Cucumbertree 
(Magnolia acuminata) 

In the forest this tree attains a 
height of 90 feet or more with a 
trunk three to four feet in diameter 
which may be clear of branches for 
as much as 50 feet. Such trees are 
commonly used in lumber manu- 
facture. Trees grown in the open, 
however, develop long limbs along 
the trunk, sometimes so low as to 
touch the ground. The flowers are 
inconspicuous, bearing little super- 
ficial resemblance to the flowers of 
the other magnolias. They are bell- 
shaped, green or greenish-yellow, 
three inches high and often hidden 
by the yellow-green leaves which 
measure six to ten inches long. Un- 
like the other native species, they 
are pointed at the end from which 
the name acuminata is derived. 
The oblong, curved fruit, two to 
three inches long, resembles some- 
what a cucumber, hence the name 
“cucumber magnolia.” 

The natural range of the tree 
extends from western New York 
through the Appalachian Mountain 
region, where it attains its best de- 
velopment on low mountain slopes 
and on the rocky banks of streams, 
to southwestern Mississippi. It is a 
rapid grower and grows farther 


Globular or cup-shaped flower of Sweet- 
bay, smallest native magnolia blossom 


north than the other magnolia spe. 
cies but is not often used as an or- 
namental. It is utilized as stock on 
which other magnolias are gralted. 

This is the only magnolia species 
with deeply furrowed bark. The 
trees are cut along with yellow- 
poplar (tuliptree) and the lumber 
is mixed with the latter under that 
name. 


Yellow Cucumbertree 
(Magnolia cordata) 


Resembling cucumber magnolia 
closely, this is a smaller tree attain- 
ing a height of about 30 feet. The 
yellow flowers are smaller (about 
two inches) but more conspicuous 
and the leaves are smaller (three 
to six inches). The tree has an up- 
right but open growth and blooms 
a little earlier (late May). It does 
not grow as rapidly as the cucumber 
magnolia and is very desirable as 
an ornamental for the small place. 
It is said to bloom when quite 
young and often through the sum- 
mer. This is a rather rare tree, 
growing naturally in central North 
Carolina, South Carolina and Geor- 
gia. It has been grown as far north 
as New York City. 


Southern Magnolia 
(Magnolia grandiflora) 

The shiny, bright green, leathery 
leaves, crowded near the ends of the 
stiff, ascending branches give this 
round-topped tree a_ tropical ap- 
pearance. As a matter of fact, it 
is more of a southern tree and is 
not hardy as far north as the other 
native species. In Washington D. C. 
it is quite a common tree but is 
not considered hardy farther north 
although trees have been grown in 
sheltered places not far from New 
York City. Its natural growth range 
extends from southeastern North 
Carolina to central Florida ana 
eastern Texas. Although a large 
tree, sometimes as much as 90 feet 
in height, it is much used as an 
ornamental and has been called 
“the elegant aristocrat of American 
trees.” It needs plenty of room for 
growth and is often used as single 
specimens and also to produce mass 
effects. 

While not as large as those on 
the bigleaf magnolia, the flowers— 
five to eight inches across—are con- 
spicuous, generally occurring in great 
profusion with a _ background of 
large glossy leaves of about the 
same length. Its period of bloom- 
ing extends from late spring well 
into the summer months. Each 


(Turn to page 58) 
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s 
TD-18 diesel (series 182) delivers 103 drawbar horse- a3 
power, with weight of 29,050 pounds (without equip- 
ment). All-weather electric starting, standard equipment. R 
‘New look’’ visibility, operating ease never before avail- = 


able. New heavy-duty, swinging-door type radiator guard 
is ‘‘standard’’—for carrying heavy front-mounted equip- 
ment. Gives big tractor performance in pioneering under 
roughest conditions. Powers 3-yard International Drott 
Skid-Shovel, anywhere. 
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TD-14 (series 142), 78.5 drawbar hp; weighs 21,095 pounds (with- 
out equipment). Features ‘“‘new look’’ engineering, job-speeding 
visibility, new equipment-carrying and operating strength. All- 
weather electric starting, standard equipment. It’s a fast, respon- 
sive, big-capacity dozing tractor. Powers 2% cu. yd. International 
Drott Skid-Shovel or Four-In-One; 15-ton capacity Superior 
Pipe-Boom, other similar-sized equipment. 
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e you Bonus horsepower 
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66 Net Engine Horsepower. 
In International Drott 
Machines, Engine develops 
71 Net Horsepower. 


91 Series 


TD-9 diesel, (series 91), delivers 54.5 drawbar hp—up 
32%. Operating weight (5-roller model), without equip- 
ment, 12,000 pounds. Now up in a new heavy-duty job 
range. New power is backed by new power train and 
track frame strength, new operating and servicing ease. 
Powers International Drott 1% cu. yd. Skid-Shovel and 
other equipment requiring similar power. 

















Sieps up 4 size... 
in job range ghd capacity / 


50 Net Engine Horsepower. 
In International Drott 
Machines, Engine develops 
55 Net Horsepower. 


61 Series 


TD-6 diesel (series 61), 41.5 drawbar hp, up 23%! Steps up a whole 
size in work capacity and earning ability. Operating weight 
(5-roller model), without equipment, 8,890 pounds. Powers 
1-yard International Drott Skid-Shovel or Four-In-One; serves as 
clean-up dozer unit on any-sized contract; versatility and low 
operating cost to do many sizes of jobs for every size of contractor. 








The capacity leaders in their power class 


Massive--with 43,080 pounds of rock-dozing, scraper- 
pushing brawn (7-roller torque converter model)*— 
the TD-24 can give them all a lesson in operating 
ease, big capacity, and positive load control! Has in- 
stant high-low range and exclusive Planet Power 
steering to give you its tremendous pushing, pulling, 
and J/ifting power on any terrain—with responsiveness 
not available elsewhere! Live power on both tracks, on 
every turn! Backed by equipment engineered to match 
its strength and power! 


*Gear Drive 7-roller model weighs 42,780. 
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Gear Drive Model, 
190 Net Engine 
Horsepower 
Torque Converter 
Model, 200 Net 
Engine Horsepower 


New International Attachments and Equipment team 
with new bonus-powered crawlers to give you high- 
producing performance packages: 42 new Bulldozers, to 
fit your needs exactly . . . 4 new Drott Loaders, 1 to 
3-cubic yard capacity . . . 4 new Superior® Pipe-Booms, 
8 to 55-ton capacity; 3 ‘cb. proved PCU’S! .. . Measure 

. compare... prove to yourself...new bonus- 
powered International crawler tractors beat any- 
thing else on tracks! Try this turnpike-paced new 
power for capacity, operator preference, profit po- 
tential. Ask your International Industrial Power 
Distributor for a bonus-powered demonstration to 
your specifications! 
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PART Il 


N September 1940, AFA launched 

a campaign to locate the largest 

living specimens of American 
trees. After 15 years of diligent 
search by cooperating individuals, 
the following list of “champions” are 
on record. (The first part of the re- 
sults of the Big Tree Contest ap- 
peared in the September 1955, issue 
of AMERICAN Forests.) Common and 
botanical names listed conform to 
‘Standardized Plant Names” (2nd 
Edition—1942) issued by the Amer- 
can Joint Committee on Horticul- 
tural Nomenclature. Identification 
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and measurements are by the nomi- 
nators. 

The challenge is to locate trees 
larger than those listed, if they exist, 
and also giants of species not listed, 
as size alone is the determining fac- 
tor in the Big Tree Contest. Under 
the contest rules three measurements 
are required: circumference (diam- 
eter breast high), height and crown 
spread. Failure to follow these basic 
rules will disqualify a contender. 
For more measurement details, write 
for AFA’s “How to Measure a Tree.” 
Submit all reports to The American 





AFA’s Big Tree Contest is a lively and continuous campaign. In opera- 
tion for over 15 years, the contest has attracted nation-wide interest 


Forestry Association, 919 Seventeenth 
Street, Northwest, Washington 6, 
D.C, 

The Big Tree Campaign was orig- 
inally instigated to halt the disap- 
pearence of more and more cham- 
pions, and AFA’s program has served 
to focus attention on the benefits of 
conserving these cherished land 
marks. The campaign is a nation- 
wide project with participants from 
every state in the union. Although in 
a sense competitive, the campaign is 
continuous, and the benefits far- 
reaching. 





Circumference 
Species at4% feet Height Spread 


MAHOGANY 
Mountain (see Mountainmahogany) 


MANZANITA 
Whiteleaf, Arctosaphylos viscida 


MAPLE 
Bigleaf, Acer macrophyllum 


Black, Acer nigrum 
Chalk, or Whitebark, Acer leucoderme 


Douglas Rocky Mountain, Acer 
glabrum douglasi 
Mountain, Acer spicatum 


Red, Acer rubrum 20814,” 


Drummond Red, Acer rubrum 6'5” 
drummondi 
Trident Red, Acer rubrum 96” 
trilobum 
Silver, Acer saccharinum 22’10” 


Striped, Acer pensylvanicum 3’10” 
Sugar, Acer saccharum 199” 
Vine, Acer circinatum 3’8” 


MESQUITE 
Honey, prosopis glandulosa 10’10” 


Velvet, Prosopis velutina 15’ 


MOUNTAINASH 
American, Sorbus americana 56” 


MOUNTAINLAUREL— (see Kalmia) 


MOUNTAINMAHOGANY 
Birchleaf, Cercocarpus betuloides 


Curlleaf, Cercocarpus ledifolius 


MULBERRY 
Black, Morus nigra 


Red, Morus rubra 


Leaves (from left 
to right) ashleaf, 
maple, sugar maple, 
and silver maple 


Location of Tree and Nominator 


Lassen National Forest, California. Clyde 
W. Lewis, Stirling City. 


Near Haydens Bridge, Lane County, Ore. 
gon. Oliver V. Matthews, Salem. 

Cox Woods, Paoli, Indiana. Kendall 
Laughlin, Chicago, Illinois. 

Ouachita National Forest, Arkansas. Ken- 
dall Laughlin, Chicago, Illinois. 

Birch Bay, Washington. Oliver V. Mat. 
thews, Salem, Oregon. 

Great Smoky Mountains National Park, 
Tennessee. S. Glidden Baldwin, Dan- 
ville, Illinois. 

Bard College, Annandale, New York. Fred 
W. Oettinger, Poughkeepsie. 

St. Francis River, Dunklin County, Mis 
souri. Kendall Laughlin, Chicago, IIl. 
Warren Woods, Three Oaks, Michigan. 
Kendall Laughlin, Chicago, Illinois. 
Fryeburg-Harbor, Maine. John D. Kendig, 

Manheim, Pennsylvania. 

Near Princeton, Massachusetts. Jeffrey R. 
Short, Jr., Chicago, Illinois. 

Garret County, Maryland, F. W. Besley, 
Laurel. 

Wilhoit Mineral Springs, Marion County, 
Oregon. Oliver V. Matthews, Salem. 


Near Gatesville, Texas. Weldon D. Wood. 
son, Los Angeles, California. 

Coronado National Forest, Arizona. Gil- 
bert Sykes, Tucson. 


Great Smoky Mountains National Park, 
Tennessee. S. Glidden Baldwin, Dan- 
ville, Illinois. 


Medford-Crater Lake Highway, Jackson 
County, Oregon. Oliver V. Matthews, 
Salem. 

Nevada National Forest, near Baker, Ne- 
vada. S. D. Warner, Baker, Nevada. 


Near Easton, Maryland. F. W. Besley, 
Laurel. 

Ambler, Pennsylvania.Philip G. Nordell, 
Ambler. 





Circumference 


Species at4'% feet Height Spread Location of Tree and Nominator 
White, Morus alba 23’ one an Near Parkersburg, West Virginia. Miss C. 
E. Aumiller, Washington. 
MYRTLE 
e Oregon— (see Californialaurel) 
Wax— (see Waxmyrtle) 
x OAK 
xBebb, Quercus bebbiana ra i 58’ 76’ Swope Park, Kansas City, Missouri. Ken- 
I dall Laughlin, Chicago, Illinois. 
Black, Quercus velutina 19°9” 90’ 138’ Lloyd’s Neck, L. I., New York. Mrs. E. M. 
\ Thyvaert, San Juan, P. R. 
California Black, Quercus kelloggi 36’ rn _ Yosemite National Park, California. John 
t B. Wosky, Yosemite National Park. 
Misssouri Black, Quercus velutina 62” 53’ 56’ Swope Park, Kansas City, Missouri. Ken- 
" missouriensis dall Laughlin, Chicago, Illinois. 
, Blackjack, Quercus marilandica 711" 48’ 55’ Waterloo, Howard County, Maryland. 
F. W. Besley, Laurel. 
d xBottom, Quercus runcinata 9’5” 80’ 70’ Heathwood Park, Kansas City, Kansas. 
Kendall Laughlin, Chicago, Illinois. 
s Bur, or Mossy cup, Quercus macrocarpa 17'6” 197’ 1016” Big Oak Tree State Park, Missouri. Kendall 
Laughlin, Chicago, Illinois and Prof. 
‘- R. E. McDermott, Columbia, Missouri. 
xBushes, Quercus bushi 8'5” 61’ 67’ Forest Park, St. Louis, Missouri. Kendall 
By Laughlin, Chicago, Illinois. 
Cherrybark, Quercus falcata leucophylla 24'1” 110° 80’ Near Cumberstone, Maryland. S. Glidden 
. Baldwin, Danville, Illinois. 
Chestnut, Quercus montana 19'6” 82’ 101’ Near Cecilton, Maryland. Karl E. Pfeiffer, 
y) Annapolis. 
Swamp Chestnut, or Basket, Quercus 213” 97’ 117’ Near Rock Fall, Kent County, Maryland. 
ys prinus F. W. Besley, Laurel. 
Chinkapin, Quercus muhlenbergi 20'6” 55’ 75’ Near Lattaville, Ohio. W. R. Carpenter, 
Jenkintown, Pennsylvania. 
d. Dwarf chinkapin, Quercus prinoides 1’4” 19’ 15’ Pennsylvania State University, State Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania. H. H. Arnold, State 
yi College. 
xDeam, Quercus deami 8’ 85’ 50’ Near Bluffton, Indiana. S. Glidden Bald- 
k win, Danville, Illinois. 
- Durand, Quercus durandi 14’9” 139’ 69’ Noxubee National Wildlife Refuge, Missis- 
sippi. Eugene Cypert, Jr., Paris, Tenn. 
Engelmann, Quercus engelmanni 10°3” 85’ 110’ Pasadena, California. Woodbridge Metcalf, 
Berkeley. 
Gambel, Quercus gambeli 18’3” 47’ 85’ Gila National Forest, New Mexico. Dahl 
2 J. Kirkpatrick, Albuquerque. 
n Laurel, Quercus laurifolia 23’6” 75’ ; Near Sebring, Florida. William F. Jacobs, 
Tallahassee. 
Je- Live, Quercus virginiana 35’ 78’ 168’ Near Hahnville, Louisiana. Charles Genel- 
la, New Orleans. 
California Live, Quercus agrifolia 24'10” 108’ 129’ Chiles Va Mey, Napa County, Califorina. 
ey, Woodbridge Metcalf, Berkeley. 
Canyon Live, Quercus chrysolepis 36’3” 70’ 130’ Angeles National Forest, California. G. 
ll Armstrong, Los Angeles. 
Interior Live, Quercus wislizeni 20’ 100’ 100’ Near Sacramento, California. Arthur J. 


Teller, Del Paso Heights. 


From left to right 
leaves of the white 
oak, the black oak 
and the sassafras 
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Species 
xOracle, Quercus morehus 
Overcup, Quercus lyrata 
Pin, Quercus palustris 
Northern Pin, Quercus ellipsoidalis 
Post, Quercus stellata 
xQuercus mutabilis 
Red 
Eastern Red, Quercus borealis 


maxima 
Northern Red, Quercus borealis 


Southern Red, Quercus falcata 


Swamp Red, Quercus falcata 
payodaefolia 
Scarlet, Quercus coccinea 
Sargent Scarlet, Quercus coccinea 
tuberculata 
Schneck, Quercus shumardi schnecki 


Scrub, Quercur ilicifolia 


California Scrub, Quercus dumosa 
Shingle, Quercus imbricaria 
Shumard, Quercus shumardi 


Tan-,— (see Tanoak) 
Turkey, Quercus laevis 


Water, Quercus nigra 
White, Quercus alba 
California White, or Valley, 
Quercus lobata 
Oregon White, Quercus garryana 


Swamp White, Quercus bicolor 


Willow, Quercus phellos 


OSAGEORANGE 


Osageorange, Maclura pomifera 


PALM— (see Royalpalm) 


PAWPAW 


Common, Asimina triloba 


PECAN 


Pecan, Carya illinoensis 


PERSIMMON 


Common, Diospyros virginiana 


Circumference 
at 41% feet Spread 


8’8” 30’ 40’ 
15°5” 
16’ 

99” 
13’9” 
10°7” 
22°10” 

@3 
24’9” 
24'1” 
20'9” 
13°11” 

1% 
11’10” 


13'1/4” 


Location of Tree and Nominator 

Between Coahuila Saddle and Juan Dicgo 
Flat, California. Donald R. Bauer, San 
Bernadino National Forest. 

Patuxent Wildlife Refuge near Laurel, 
Maryland. Karl E. Pfeiffer, Annapolis. 
Saint Davids, Pennsylvania. J. W. Ritter, 

Saint Davids. 

Linne Woods, Cook County, Illinois. Ken- 
dall Laughlin, Chicago. 

Charlotte County, Virginia. F. C. Pederson 
(deceased) . 

Big Oak Tree State Park, Missouri. Ken- 
dall Laughlin, Chicago, Illinois. 

Conneaut, Ohio. F. H. Love, Conneaut. 

Thorndale, Millbrook, New York. H. F. 
Hedgecock, Poughkeepsie. 

Cumberstone, Maryland. F. W. Besley, 
Laurel. 

New Madrid, Missoui. Kendall Laughlin, 
Chicago, Illinois and Prof. Robert E. Mc- 
Dermott, Columbia, Missouri. 

Forest Hill, Maryland. F. W. Besley, Laurel. 

Gatlinburg, Tennessee. S. Glidden Bald- 
win, Danville, Illinois. 

Big Spring State Park, Missouri. 
Laughlin, Chicago, Illinois. 

Pennsylvania State University, State Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania. H. H. Arnold State 
College. 

San Luis Obispos County, California. 
Woodbridge Metcalf, Berkeley. 

Dexter, Missouri. Kendall Laughlin, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Near Keensburg, Wabash County, Illinois. 
Jeffrey R. Short, Jr., Chicago. 


Kendall 


Maxwell’s Point, Harford County, Mary- 
land. F. W. Besley, Laurel. 

Hillsboro, Georgia. Eugene Cypert, Jr., 
Paris, Tennessee. 

Wye Mills, Maryland. F. W. Besley, Laurel. 

Near Middletown, Lake/Goanty, Califor- 
nia. Woodbridge Metcalf, Berkeley. 

Near Mendocino Natjonal/ Forest, Califor- 
nia. -H. G. Abbott; Orono, Maine. 

Near Hanover, Pennsylvania. C, N. Mycm 
Hanover. 

Queenstown, Eastermi\Shdré, Maryland. $ 
Glidden Baldwin} Danville, Atlinois, and 
F. W. Besley,“Laure}. 


Near Carmichael, Mayynd.. F. YW: Besley, 
Laurel: 


Lancaster, Pennsylvanyfa ry} 
Manheim: a 


Assumption. Parish, Le 
Baton Rouge: 7K 


Neat. Johnson, Inigina iW, 
posi#/ 





Species 
PINE 
Bristlecone, Pinus aristata 
Coulter, Pinus coulteri 


Digger, Pinus sabiniana 


Jack, Pinus banksiana 


Jeffrey, Pinus jeffrey: 
Knobcone, Pinus attenuata 
Limber, Pinus flexilis 
Loblolly, Pinus taeda 
Lodgepole, Pinus contorta latifolia 
Longleaf, Pinus palustris 
Monterey, Pinus radiata 
Pinyon 

Colorado Pinyon, Pinus cembroides 

edulis 

Pitch, Pinus rigida 
Pond, Pinus rigida serotina 
Ponderosa, Pinus ponderosa 
Red, or Norway, Pinus resinosa 
Shore, or Coast, Pinus contorta 
Shortleaf, Pinus echinata 
Spruce, Pinus glabra 
Sugar, Pinus lambertiana 
TableMountain, Pinus pungens 
Torrey, Pinus torreyana 
Virginia, Pinus virginiana 


White 
Eastern White, Pinus strobus 


Western White, Pinus monticola 
Whitebark, Pinus albicaulis 


PLANETREE; SYCAMORE 
American, Platanus occidentalis 


California, Platanus racemosa 


PLUM 
American, or Wild, Prunus americana 


Inch, Prunus lanata 


POISONSUMAC 


Toxicodendron vernix 
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Circumference 
at 4% feet 


14’10” 
9’1” 
24’5” 
166” 
19’ 
10’9” 


] Oe jad 


11’3” 
6'4” 
75” 

27'1” 
8'10” 
g’1” 

10’7” 

13’6” 

32'8” 
6'10” 

17 
6'10” 


17’2” 


213” 
19’ 


25'10” 


= 


al 


5’ 


1’1 - 


1’9” 


Height 


40’ 


44’ 
128’ 
106’ 
113’ 


165’ 


146’ 
105’ 


220° 


140’ 


219° 
85’ 


114’ 


116’ 


29’ 


26’ 


17’ 


Spread 
45’ 
40’ 
60’ 


30’ 


25’ 


50’ 


64’ 


40’ 


75’ 


43’6” 
36’ 


48’ 


34’ 


60’ 


60’ 


118’ 
43’ 
56’ 
36’ 
60’ 


79’ 
158’ 


33’ 
28’ 


19’ 


Location of Tree and Nominator 


Inyo National Forest, California. A. E. 
Noren, Bigpine. 

Angeles National Forest, California. Will 
H. Thrall, Alhambra. 

Near Millville, California. John Callaghan, 
Redding. 

Near Village of Lake Delton, Wisconsin. 
Harold F. Williams and Walter E. Scott, 
Madison. 

Angeles National Forest, California. Will 
H. Thrall, Alhambra. 

Rogue River National Forest, Oregon. 
Oliver V. Matthews, Salem. 

Cache National Forest, Utah. Wilford D. 
Porter, Logan. 

Near Ammon, Virginia. Ralph G. Turner, 
Amelia 

Sierra National Forest, California. Harold 
S. Coons, Northfork. 

Autauga County, Alabama. R. M. Lough- 
ridge, Selma. 

Near Napa, California. Woodbridge Met- 
calf, Berkeley: 


La Sal. National Forest, Utah. Owen De- 
Spain, Moab: 

Near Bowie, Maryland», F. “W. Besley, 
Laurel. 

Néar-Eaurel, Maryland, F. W.. Besley, 
Laurel. 

Near Lapine, Oregon. Donald F. McKay, 
Tacoma, Washington. 

Stephenson, Wisconsin. W.\E. Scone Mad. 
ison. 

Curry County; Oregon: Oliver V. Matthews, 
Salem. 

Marganton, North’ Carolinaf A. H. Max- 

’ ‘well, Morganton, 


\Near~>Brookhaven},. Mississippi. Monty 


Payne, State: College: 

Stanislaus National Forest, California. J. R. 
Hall, Sonor. 

Chattahoothee ‘National Forest, ‘Georgia. 
C. A. Rowland, Jr., Gainesville. 

Carpenteria, California. Edward H. Scan- 
lon, Santa Monica. 

Near Malcolm, Maryland. F. W. Besley, 
Laurel. 


Near Newald, Wisconsin. Jacque D. Val- 
lier, Milwaukee. 

Near Elk River, Idaho. A. B. Curtis, Boise. 

Grand Teton National Park, Wyoming. 
Charles J. Smith, Moose. 


Wakefield, Maryland. Karl E. Pfeiffer, An- 
napolis. 

Near Santa Barbara, California. Maunsell 
Van Rensselaer, Saratoga. 


Near Steyer, Maryland. Karl E. Pfeiffer, 
Annapolis. 

Ouachita National Forest, Arkansas. Ken- 
dall Laughlin, Chicago, Illinois. 


Dune Acres, Indiana. Kendall. Laughlin, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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Circumference 


Species at 41% feet 


POPLAR; COTTONWOOD 
Balm-of-Gilead P., Populus candicans 


Height Dpreaa 


83” 88’ 48’ 


Eastern P., Populus deltoides 30’ 90’ 


Gray P., Populus canescens 21°3” 95’ 
Narrowleaf P., Populus angustifolia F 55’ 


Pacific P., or Northern Black C., Popu- 
lus trichocarpa hastata 
Plains P. or C., Populus sargenti 


Southern P., Populus deltoides mis- 
souriensis 
Swamp P. or C., Populus heterophylla 


White P., or Silver P., Populus alba 
Yellow P.— (see Tuliptree) 


POSSUMHAW 
Possumhaw, Ilex decidua 


PRICKLYASH 
Common, Zanthoxylum americanum 


Herculesclub, Zanthoxylum 
clavaherculis 


REDBUD 
Eastern, Cercis canadensis 


REDCEDAR 
Eastern, Juniperus virginiana 


REDWOOD (see also Sequoia) 
Redwood, Sequoia sempervirens 


RHODODENDRON 
Coast, Rhododendron macrophyllum 


ROYALPALM 
Cuban, Roystonea regia 


SASSAFRAS 


Common, sassafras albidum 16’ 


Silky, Sassafras albidum molle 15’4” 


SEQUOIA (see also Redwood) 
Giant, Sequoia gigantea 


1016” 
@ base 


SERVICEBERRY 


Pacific, Amelanchier florida 2’9” 


Shadblow, Amelanchier canadensis 71° 


SILVERBELL 
Mountain, Halesia monticola 


SOAPBERRY 
Western, Sapindus drummondi 
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Location of Tree and Nominator 


Houghton, Michigan. William P. Nicholls, 
Houghton. 

Fort Kearney, Nebraska. V. W. Binderup, 
Minden. 

Near Florida, Ohio. O. E. Files, Toledo. 

Little Cottonwood Creek, Pueblo Moun- 
tains, Oregon. Oliver V. Matthews, 
Salem. 

Near Corvallis, Oregon. T. J. Starker, Cor- 
vallis. 

Near Thermopolis, Wyoming. 
Ludtke, Thermopolis. 

Near Geneva, New York. O. E. Files, To- 
ledo, Ohio. 

Big Oak Tree State Park, Missouri. Ken- 
dall Laughlin, Chicago, Illinois. 

Oxford, Maryland. F. W. Besley, Laurel. 


O. F. 


Big Oak Tree State Park, Missouri. Ken- 
dall Laughlin, Chicago, Illinois. 


Homochitto National Forest, Mississippi. 
Herbert P. Rice, Rolling Fork. 

Homochitto National Forest, Mississippi. 
Herbert P. Rice, Rolling Fork. 


Near North Kingsfield, Ohio. Newton G. 
Armstrong, Cleveland. 


Cumberstone, Queen Anne County, Mary- 
land. F. W. Besley, Laurel, and S. Glid- 
den Baldwin, Danville, Illinois. 


Big Tree Park on Redwood Highway, Cali- 
fornia. John A. McGregor, San Francisco. 


Siuslaw National Forest, Oregon. Oliver V. 
Matthews, Salem. 


Collier Seminole State Park, Naples, Flor- 
ida.- Wilbur F. Smith, South Norwalk, 
Connecticut. 


Owensboro, Kentucky. Mrs. O. W. Rash, 
Owensboro. 

Near Mt. Nebo, Lancaster County, Penn 
sylvania. Ray Brooks, Landisville. 

Sequoia National Park, California. Miss 
Isabelle F. Story, Washington, D. C. 


Near Lyons, Oregon. Oliver V. Matthews, 
Salem. 
Near Ithaca, New York. P. F. Allan, Ithaca. 


Great Smoky Mountains National Park, 
Tennessee. Stanley A. Cain, Knoxville. 


Carnegie, Oklahoma. Floyd Clay, Alfalfa. 
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SOURWOOD 
Sourwood, Oxydendrum arboreum 


SPRUCE 
Brewer, Picea breweriana 


Colorado or Blue, Picea pungens 
Engelmann, Picea engelmanni 


Red, Picea rubens 


Sitka, Picea sitchensis 
White, Picea glauca 


SUMAC 
Flameleaf, Rhus copallina 


Poison— (see Poisonsumac) 
Smooth, Rhus glabra 


Staghorn, Rhus typhina 
SWAMP-PRIVET— (see Forestiera) 
SWEETGUM 


American, Liquidambar styraciflua 


SYCAMORE— (see Planetree) 
TAMARACK— (see Larch) 


TAMARIND 
Wild— (see Lysiloma) 


TANOAK 
Tanoak, Lithocarpus densiflorus 24’1” 


TORREYA 
California, or California-nutmeg 14’10” 


Torreya californica 


TULIPTREE; YELLOW POPULAR 
Liriodendron tulipifera 


TUPELO 
Black T., or Blackgum, Nyssa sylvatica 


Water, Nyssa aquatica 


APRIL, 1956 


From left to right, leaf 
of the tuliptree, needles 
of white pine, and an 
acorn and leaves of oak 


Pisgah National Forest, North Carolina. 
James Hutchins, Burnsville. 


Near Miller Lake, Oregon. Oliver V. Mat- 
thews, Salem. 

Gunnison National Forest, Colorado. Fred 
R. Johnson, Denver. 

Cache National Forest, Idaho. Jay B. Hann, 
Paris. 

Great Smoky Mountains National Park, 
North Carolina. Verne Rhoades, Ashe- 
ville. 

Olympic National Park, Washington. Rob- 
ert L. Wood, Poulsbo. 

Near Herbster, Wisconsin. Charles E. 
Rieck, Hayward. 


Dunes State Park, Indiana. Kendall Laugh. 
lin, Chicago, Illinois. 


Homochitto National Forest, Misissippi. 
Herbert P. Rice, Rolling Fork. 

Dunes State Park, Indiana. Kendall Laugh- 
lin, Chicago, Illinois. 


New Madrid, Missouri. Kendall Laughlin, 
Chicago, Illinois, and R. E. McDermott, 
Columbia, Missouri. 


Near Cazedero, Sonoma County, Califor- 
nia. Arnold F. Wallen, Oakland. 


Near Mendocino, California. Edward Si- 
mons, San Francisco. 


Annapolis, Maryland. F. W. Besley, Laurel. 


Sandy Spring, Maryland. F. W. Besley, 
Laurel. 

Near Camden, South Carolina. Henry 
Savage, Jr., Camden. 
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Circumference 


Species at 41% feet 


VIBURNUM 
Blackhaw, Viburnum prunifolium 1’9” 20° 


Height 


Rusty Blackhaw, Viburnum 21’ 
rufidulum 
Nannyberry, Viburnum lentago 35’ 


WAHOO 
Eastern W. or Eastern Burningbush, = : 5’ 
Euonymus atropurpureus 


WALNUT 
Black 
Arizona Black, Juglans major 


Eastern Black, Juglans nigra 
Hinds Black, Juglans hindsi 
White— (see Butternut) 


WATERELM 


Waterelm, Planera aquatica 


WAXMYRTLE 
Pacific, or California, Myrica 
californica 


WILLOW 
Black, Salix nigra 
Brittle, Salix fragilis 


Coastalplain, Ward, Salix longipes 
wardi 
Hooker, Salix hookeriana 


Peachleaf, Salix amygdaloides 

Pussy, Salix discolor latifolia 

Sandbar, Salix interior 

Scouler, or Mountain, Salix scouleriana 
White, Salix alba 


Yellowstem White, Salix alba 
vitellina 


WINTERBERRY 
Mountain, Ilex montana 


WITCHHAZEL 
Common, Hamamelis virginiana 


YELLOWWOOD 
American, Cladrastis lutea 


YEW 
Pacific, Taxus brevifolia 


YUCCA 


Joshuatree, Yucca brevifolia 416” 


x Hybrid. 


Spread 


Location of Tree and Nominator 


18’10” Glen Mills, Pennsylvania. S. Glidden Bald- 


win, Danville, Illinois, and T. V. Palmer, 
Concordville. 

Big Oak Tree State Park, Missouri. Ken«iall 
Laughlin, Chicago, Illinois. 

State College, Pennsylvania. H. H. Arnold, 
State College. 


Turkey Run State Park, Indiana. Kendall 
Laughlin, Chicago, Illinois. 


Near Albert, Oklahoma. Floyd Clay, Al- 
falfa. 

Anne Arundel County, Maryland. F. W. 
Besley, Laurel. 

Near Arbuckle, California. 


Woodbridge 
Metcalf, Berkeley. 


Big Oak Tree State Park, Missouri. Ken- 
dall Laughlin, Chicago, Illinois. 


Near Annapolis, California. 
May, Berkeley. 


Richard H. 


Near Woodville, Ohio. O. E. Files, Toledo. 
Old Westbury, L. I., New York, George H. 
Peters, Freeport. 
Glenwood, Arkansas. 
Chicago, Illinois. 
Near Cannon Beach, Oregon. George M. 

Hansen, Portland. 

Black Partridgeg Woods, Cook County, 
Illinois. Kendall Laughlin, Chicago. 
Chechupinqua Woods, Cook County, IIli- 

nois. Kendall Laughlin, Chicago. 
Schiller Woods, Cook County, 
Kendall Laughlin, Chicago. 
Silver Creek Falls State Park, Oregon. 
Oliver V. Matthews, Salem. 
Near Winona, Ohio. F. Merrick Semans, 
North Jackson. 
Chechupinqua Woods, Cook County, IIli- 
nois. Kendall Laughlin, Chicago. 


Kendall Laughlin, 


Illinois. 


Great Smoky Mountains National Park, 
Tennessee. S. Glidden Baldwin, Dan- 
ville, Illinois. 


Windom, North Carolina. 


James Hutch- 
ins, Windom. 


Relay, Maryland. F. W. Besley, Laurel. 


Near Cherry Grove, Oregon. 
Matthews, Salem. 


Oliver V. 


Near Lancaster, California. 
Club, Alhambra. 


San Antonio 
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This pump figh 


Dragon Fire Pumps are designed with the fire- 
fighter in mind. The special harness makes it 
easy to swing the pump into place so that it 
rides high on the back where it can’t throw the 
fireman off balance or interfere with walking 
or climbing. 


Just a few easy strokes of the pump lever 
give a continuous flow of water the operator 
can direct right where it does the most good— 
a mere twist of the shut-off nozzle gives him 


PARCO 


either solid stream or spray instantly. What's 
more, he can take his hands off both shut-off 
nozzle and pump lever to use rake, shovel, or 
other tool. This all means more efficient fire- 
fighting with less fatigue. 


A Dragon Fire Pump comes completely 
assembled and requires little maintenance. There 
is no pump packing to dry out: even after 
standing idle for long periods, the pump is 
ready for instant use. 


PRODUCTS 


 CoMPANY 


bs. PENNSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA . 
VALUABLE DISTRIBUTORSHIPS AVAILABLE, WRITE TODAY. 


aici 


ts fire and fatigue!" 


UP...OUT... 


READY FOR 


B ACTION! 
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that “the regulatory power should 
be used by the states as rapidly as 
public opinion is sufficiently favor- 
able to promise its effective enforce- 
ment to require that all forest lands 
not to be converted to some other 
use be so handled as to maintain 
them in a productive condition.” 
This position has been consistently 
maintained. 

One means to which A.F.A. has 
always looked hopefully for the pro- 
motion of state and private forestry 
is through the establishment of state 
forestry associations. At the Mon- 
treal meeting in 1882 it was “Re- 
solved that the organization of Local 
Forestry Associations be encouraged 
by this Congress.” The call for the 
1885 meeting stated that one of the 
objectives of the Congress was to 
promote and assist the formation of 
local state forestry associations. In 
1902 the Association authorized and 
directed its Vice-Presidents “to ap- 
point committees in their respective 
states for the purpose of organizing 
forestry associations « 


As a means of facilitating the ex- 
change of ideas and experiences be- 
tween state associations, A.F.A. was 
instrumental in 1949 in organizing 
the Council of State Forestry Associa- 
tion Executives, which has met regu- 


larly since that date. In 1948 the 
Association entered into a cooper- 
ative agreement with the Ohio For- 
estry Association under which it 
provided guidance, planning, and 
financial assistance in developing 
both a short-range and a long-range 
forestry program in the state. 


Forest Protection 


Protection of forests from fire, 
insects, and disease has always been 
a cardinal policy of A.F.A. Typical 
of its attitude is a resolution adopted 
in 1895: “That the question of deal- 
ing with forest fires is still the first 
and most important one to be settled 
in nearly all the states of the Union 
before rational forestry methods can 
become practicable.” 

The annual meeting in 1909 was 
styled an “Anti-Forest Fire Con- 
gress.” Professor H. H. Chapman, 
in behalf of a committee of which 
he was a member, presented a de- 
tailed list of activities required in 
the prevention and control of forest 
fires, which was adopted by the As- 
sociation as its platform. 

When the menace of the chestnut 


The First Eighty Years 
(From page 19) 


blight became apparent, A.F.A. at 
its annual meeting in 1912 urged the 
taking of vigorous action, with ade- 
quate appropriations, to bring it un- 
der control. The next year the As- 
sociation urged liberal federal and 
state appropriations for control of 
the white pine blister rust, and 
also the continuation of financial 
cooperation with the states in fire 
protection under the Weeks Law. 
A few years later it proposed a na- 
tional quarantine on plants, trees, 
and nursery stock, and in 1922 it 
urged Congress to give serious con- 
sideration to the broad problem of 
insect control and to appropriate 
adequate funds for this purpose. 
From 1933 on, the Association play- 
ed a prominent part in obtaining 
appropriations to fight the Dutch 
elm disease. 

The Association’s most ambitious 
and most successful undertaking in 
the field of forest-fire control was the 
Southern Forestry Educational Proj- 
ect. The primary objective of the 
project was to create an “enlightened 
public sentiment in respect to the 
evil of forest fire,” with the ultimate 
objective of obtaining public action. 
A special fund of $186,000 was raised 
for the conduct of the project, 
which was initiated in September, 
1928. For the next three years the 
“Dixie Crusaders” with — several 
trucks, exhibits, and moving pic- 
tures showing local conditions tour- 
ed the states of Georgia, Florida, 
Mississippi, and South Carolina por- 
traying with telling effect the evils 
of unrestrained forest fires. 

Real progress in fire control in 
the South dates largely from this 
venture, which demonstrated that 
the only permanent solution of the 
fire problem lies in the education of 
the people, and particularly of the 
children. Recognizing the continu- 
ing seriousness of the problem, 
A.F.A. and the Louisiana Forestry 
Association joined with the organ- 
ized forestry interests throughout 
the region in staging a Southern 
Forest Fire Prevention Conference 
in New Orleans, La. in April, 
1956. The Conference, which has 
the formal endorsement of the Gov- 
ernors of the Southern States, will 
stress the devastating effects of wild- 
fires upon the economy of the South 
and will arouse a militant public 
opinion for their control. It con- 
stitutes an appropriate and effective 


follow-up of the pioneer efforts of 
the “Dixie Crusaders.” 

As the relative damage by insects 
and diseases increased, so did the 
A.F.A.’s interest in their control. It 
was influential in obtaining passage 
of the Forest Pest Control Act of 
1947, and in 1950 it organized a 
Forest Pest Advisory Committee. 
That committee joined with the As 
sociation of State Foresters in 1951 
in asking the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to appoint a national forest in- 
sect and disease advisory committee 
which would serve as a nucleus 
around which cooperative action 
could be rallied throughout the 
country. Among other activities it 
has urged the extension of funda- 
mental and coordinated research 
and the development of a nation- 
wide system of reporting on current 
insect and disease conditions and 
outbreaks. 

Both the 1947 and the 1954 Pro- 
grams for American Forestry stressed 
strongly the need for intensified ef- 
forts by all agencies to control forest 
fires, insects, and diseases as basic to 
long-range forest management. 


Education and Research 


Crystallization of public opinion 
through education has always been 
one of the main objectives of the 
Association. In 1894, for example, 
it urged “national legislation look- 
ing toward the establishment of 
courses of instruction in forestry in 
such institutions as are benefited by 
aid from the public treasury, and 
the establishment of a National For- 
estry School in some part of the na- 
tional domain.” It also considered 
informally the desirability of estab- 
lishing a postgraduate school of for- 
estry in connection with the Divi- 
sion of Forestry in the Department 
of Agriculture. A bill for this pur- 
pose which was later introduced in 
Congress got nowhere, but the pro- 
posal was the precursor of the pres- 
ent highly successful graduate school 
in the Department. 

Greater attention to both teaching 
and research at land-grant colleges 
has been urged repeatedly by the 
Association. The 1954 Program for 
American Forestry recommended 
the general strengthening of profes- 
sional, subprofessional, and voca- 
tional training in forestry by educa 
tional institutions. 

Particular stress has been laid on 
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Allis-Chalmers THE LOW-COST MOTOR GRADER 
THAT OFFERS 
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J. V. K. Wagar 

The Trail Riders of the Wilderness expeditions offer escape from the increasing monotony of 
current living and are a perfect arrangement for wilderness travel and unforgettable adventure 
in wilderness areas which retain their climatic, geographic, wildlife, and primitive-transportation 
individuality. The magnificent beauty of high mountain ranges, deep valleys and canyons, flower- 
covered meadows, rock-strewn slopes, clear sparkling lakes and fast running streams will sweep 
out the stale, in-the-rut thinking inherent in our modern way of life. You will be thrilled with 
the vastness of it all, and return to civilization refreshed and vigorous to tackle the job ahead. 

Plan now to vacation with the Trail Riders this summer . . . ride the narrow trails in the 
rugged back country of our national forests . . . fish in lakes and streams .. . climb the moun- 
tain or hike around the lake . . . enjoy the companionship of fellow riders . . 





evening campfire . . 


Trail Riders . . . a memorable experience! 


FLATHEAD-SUN RIVER WILDERNESS, 
MONTANA 
JULY 5 TO JULY 16; JULY 16 TO JULY 27 
$215 from Missoula, Montana. 
Parties limited to 20. 


QUETICO-SUPERIOR WILDERNESS, 
MINNESOTA 
(Canoe Trip) 
JULY 10 TO JULY 19; JULY 23 TO AUGUST 1 
$200 from Ely, Minnesota. 
Parties limited to 15. 


*WIND RIVER MOUNTAINS, 
WYOMING 
JULY 16 TO JULY 27; AUGUST 6 TO AUGUST 17 
$230 from Pinedale, Wyoming. 
Parties limited to 15. 


HIGH UINTAS WILDERNESS, UTAH 
JULY 30 TO AUGUST 9 (LOWER TRAIL) 
AUGUST 9 TO AUGUST 19 (SKYLINE TRAIL) 
$220 from Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Parties limited to 20. 


. Telax before the 


. Sleep soundly under a canopy of stars. This can be your vacation with the 


SAWTOOTH WILDERNESS, IDAHO 
JULY 31 TO AUGUST 10; AUGUST 14 TO 
AUGUST 24 
$220 from Sun Valley, Idaho. 

Parties limited to 20. 


EAGLE CAP WILDERNESS, OREGON 
AUGUST 6 TO AUGUST 17 
$215 from La Grande, Oregon. 
Party limited to 20. 


GLACIER PEAK-LAKE CHELAN, 
WASHINGTON 
AUGUST 20 TO AUGUST 31 
$215 from Wenatchee, Washington. 
Party limited to 20. 


SAN JUAN WILDERNESS, COLORADO 
AUGUST 21 TO AUGUST 31; SEPTEMBER 2 TO 
SEPTEMBER 12 
$220 from Durango, Colorado. 
Parties limited to 20. 


PECOS WILDERNESS, NEW MEXICO 
SEPTEMBER 10 TO SEPTEMBER 21 
$220 from Santa Fe, New Mexico. 
Party limited to 20. 


*SOLD OUT. 








GREAT SMOKIES SADDLE TRIP 

The spring saddle trips in the Great Smoky Mountains National Park, North Carolina, have 
been so successful that the Association has scheduled another this year, for the dates of May 23 
to June 2. Headquarters for the party of 20 will be the Cataloochee Ranch. The itinerary calls 
for a three-day pack trip from a base camp, including a ride to the crest of Mt. Sterling. Seven 
nights will be spent at the ranch with rides to Sheepback Lookoff, Purchase Mountain, Paul’s Gap, 
Balsam Mountain and other interesting points. Plan to ride in Smoky land this spring when the 
colorful wildflowers and flowering trees are in bloom. $200 from Asheville, North Carolina. 











Write or wire for detailed information, itineraries, and reservations. 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


919 Seventeenth Street, N.W. 


Washington 6, D. C. 
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the need for accurate information 
on the forest resources of the coun. 
try. The nation-wide forest survey 
which was finally authorized by Con 
gress in 1928 was foreshadowed as 
early as 1895, when the Association 
resolved that “knowledge as to the 
extent and condition of our forest 
resources” is essential and should 
be acquired. In 1898 it urged Con. 
gress to appropriate funds to enable 
the Division of Forestry to gather 
statistical information of a reliable 
character on the kinds and quanti- 
ties of timber in all the states and 
territories. Again, in 1908, it rec- 
ommended the taking of a timber 
census of the United States. 

In 1942, A.F.A. decided that it 
would itself undertake a critical and 
impartial appraisal of the forest situ- 
ation, with particular reference to 
its changing status under war and 
post-war conditions. This ambitious 
undertaking was financed by cash 
contributions and services supplied 
by interested individuals and agen. 
cies. The results of the appraisal, 
which was actually started in Jan- 
uary, 1944, and continued for some- 
what more than two years, in close 
cooperation with the concurrent 
Forest Service “reappraisal,” were 
published in the September, 1946, 
issue Of AMERICAN FORESTS. 


Publications and Special Projects 
Undoubtedly the most important 
single activity of the Association has 
been the publication of its magazine. 
In 1892, “Forest Leaves,” the official 
organ of the Pennsylvania Forestry 
Association, became also the official 
organ of A.F.A. Then on January 
1, 1898, it took over publication of 
“The Forester,” which had _ been 
edited and published since Januaty, 
1895, by John Gifford—first as the 
official organ of the South Jersey 
Woodmen’s Association and later as 
the official organ of the New Jersey 
Forestry Association. From that day 
to this, the magazine, under various 
names, has been the mouthpiece of 
The American Forestry Association 
and the chief instrument for carry- 
ing on its educational program. 
In 1910, the Directors reported 
that they had perfected plans for 
cooperation with the National Con- 
servation Association which had 
been organized the previous year, 
and that the Association would go 
forward with its work along the lines 
which it had followed for many 
years, “publishing a magazine that 
will be a great educational force 
and a reliable authority in its field, 
striving for legislation that will pro 
mote the preservation and cultiva 
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tion and wise utilization of our for- 
ests, together with all allied work 
for the conservation of natural re- 
sources, so much of which so far as 
soils and waters are concerned, 
comes back to the forest ultimately.” 
The next year (1911) the National 
Conservation Association  discon- 
tinued publication of its magazine 
“Conservation” because it felt that 
it had more important work to do, 
and turned current subscriptions 
over to AMERICAN FORESTS. 

It has also undertaken many spe- 
cial projects in a wide variety of 
fields. Three projects of special im- 
portance were the holding of nation- 
al forest congresses in 1905, 1946, and 
1953. The purpose of the 1905 
congress, as stated in the official call, 
was “to establish a broader under- 
standing of the forest in its relation 
to the great industries depending 
upon it; to advance the conservative 
use of forest resources for both the 
present and future need of these 
industries; to stimulate and unite 
all efforts to perpetuate the forest 
as a permanent resource of the na- 
tion.” The Congress was a note- 
worthy affair which probably de- 
served the encomium bestowed upon 
it in the preface to the proceedings, 
as “not only the most important 
meeting ever devoted to forestry in 
the United States, but one of the 
most influential gatherings that has 
given its attention to an economic 
subject. It is not too much to say 
that from the date of this Congress 
forestry has come to have a new 
meaning to the American people.” 

Following the completion of the 
Forest Resource Appraisal, the As- 
sociation called an American Forest 
Congress to be held at Washington, 
D. C., October 8 to 11, 1946. Its 
purpose was “to dramatize to the 
American people the condition of 
their forest resources after four years 
of war, to bring together representa- 
tives of government, industry, agri- 
culture, labor and the public for 
joint consideration of the forest 
situation, and to enlist the aid and 
support of all citizens interested in 
the preservation and use of forests 
in formulating a national program 
of forestry.” The discussions cen- 
tered around a Program for Ameri- 
can Forestry which had been pre- 
pared the preceding July by the 
“Higgins Lake Committee” consist- 
ing of nineteen members drawn 
from all major fields of forest in- 
terests. This program was revised 
by the Directors in the light of the 
discussions at the Congress and 
early the next year was approved 
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—and 6 fastening studs 
are securely set in 
concrete or steel! 


IVE A MAN the Remington 
Stud Driver and that fas- 
tening job’s practically done! 
This compact tool sets up to 6 
studs per minute . . . anchors 
fixtures to concrete or steel with 
a squeeze of the trigger. It sets 
both 14” and %8” diameter studs 
arrow-straight — with no pre- 
drilling required. 
Change-over from one stud 
size to the other is quick and 
easy. Operator can change bar- 
rels in 90 seconds, right on the 
job. There’s no time lost in go- 
ing from medium- to heavy-duty 
work — no need for a second 
tool. 


There are 40 different styles 
and sizes of Remington Studs 
to choose from and a variety of 
22 and 32 caliber power loads. 
With studs and cartridges in 
pocket, Remington Stud Driver 

in hand — you’re ready for 
every stud-fastening job. Find 
out how the tool saves time 
and money in fastening 
wood sleepers, furring 
strips, metal window frames 
and other fixtures by mail- 
ing coupon below. 


Industrial Sales Division A.F. 4 
Remington Arms Company, Inc. 
Bridgeport 2, Conn. 
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PACIFIC 
PUMPERS 


The standard in fire suppression 
for over 30 years 


Guarding your valuable timberlands is no 
job for an unknown amateur—you want the 
men and the equipment thoroughly trained 
and developed for fast, efficient action. The 
Pacific Pumper line has been produced by 
over 30 years of cooperative work with the 
experienced, thoughtful leaders of the For- 
est Service and Pacific's trained technicians. 
Pacific pumpers are widely known for their 
simplicity of design, dependable operation 
and high consistency of performance over 
long periods of service. 

FULL LINE—From the 38 pound Type 5-A 
light portable series, Pacific pumpers run up 
to sizes and types suitable for tank truck 
service 


Type 5-A Pumper Length 1812”, Width 12” 
Height 1212”, Net Weight 38 Ibs. 
PUMPER PERFORMANCE—5-A-7 


Pressure 100 125 150 175 200 220 
Gallons per minute 25 23 21%4 19%. 17 15 


Type “‘WX’’ Pumper 
Length 30”, Width 21”, Height 22”, 
Net Weight 150 Ibs. 
(Available with electric starter) 


PUMPER PERFORMANCE—WX-10 


Pressure _...... 50 100 150 200 225 250 
Gallons per minute 40 38 37 36 35 32 


Pacific is prepared to supply from stock a 
complete line of fire suppression equipment 
including fire hose, fire extinguishers, noz- 
tles, etc. 
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almost unanimously in a referendum 
vote by the membership of the As- 
sociation. 

Rapidly changing conditions led 
the Association to call another 
American Forest Congress which 
met at Washington, D. C., October 
29 to 31, 1953. The new Program 
for American Forestry presented for 
the consideration of the Congress 
was prepared by a second Higgins 
Lake Committee, with much the 
same membership as its predecessor. 
The program in slightly revised 
form was submitted to and approved 
by the membership of A.F.A. in the 
spring of 1954. It stressed three im- 
mediate goals for national policy: 

“1. To meet the essentials of for- 
est protection 

“2. To improve the national tim- 
ber crop in volume and quality to 
a degree sufficient to wipe out all 
deficits and build up a reserve. . . 

“3. To obtain the maximum of 
economic and social services from 
our forests by realistic application 
of the principle of multiple use in 
their management.” 

The program concluded with the 
statement that “The American Fores- 
try Association accepts responsibility 
for publicizing and obtaining gen- 
eral acceptance of this program and 
for advancing its recommendations 
nation-wide by state and national 
actions as they appear practicable.” 


Related Fields 

As time has passed, A.F.A. has 
found itself increasingly interested 
and active in fields related to for- 
estry. Thus, in 1908, the directors 
called attention “to the broadening 
scope of the forestry movement, to 
the recognition of the fact that it 
includes the questions of irrigation, 
drainage, inland waterways, and 
power conservation.” In 1911 they 
stated that “the center and source of 
the conservation movement was for- 
estry. . . . Therefore we conceive 
the field of our Association to be 
vital and lasting and so broad, many- 
sided and far-reaching as to amply 
justify the existence of an associa- 
tion devoted to the advancement of 
scientific forestry for the best utiliza- 
tion of our forest lands for all time.” 

A statement of policy adopted by 
the Directors in 1942 declared that 
“the Association should concentrate 
its activities primarily in the fields 
of forestry and range management, 
while at the same time maintaining 
a sympathetic interest in other 
phases of conservation and land 
use.” As a result of this attitude 
A.F.A. has frequently supported pro- 
grams and legislation dealing with 


such subjects as range management, 
soil conservation, outdoor recrea- 
tion, wildlife management, water 
pollution, control of erosion and 
floods, and river-basin development. 

In recent years the Association 
has supported strongly the principle 
of multiple-use land management. 
The 1947 Program for American 
Forestry advocated “full recognition 
of wildlife, watershed, recreational 
and other non-timber values in the 
acquisition and management of for- 
est lands by public agencies;” and 
the 1954 Program dealt specifically 
and in considerable detail with 
these values. 


Foresters and the Association 


Numerically foresters have never 
constituted an important part of The 
American Forestry Association. As 
a popular organization, its member- 
ship has naturally been made up 
chiefly of persons with a strong but 
non-professional interest in forestry, 
and with a keen perception of its 
significance to the welfare of the 
nation. It is, however, surprising 
that a larger percentage of profes- 
sional foresters, whose appreciation 
of that significance must be at least 
equally keen, have not seen fit to 
join an organization which has 
demonstrated its effectiveness in mo- 
bilizing public opinion and in pro- 
moting the ideals for which the pro- 
fession stands. 


In spite of their small numbers, 
foresters have always played an im- 
portant part in determining the 
policies of the Association. Among 
those who were particularly active 
in its early years were B. E. Fernow, 
Gifford Pinchot, Henry S. Graves, 
Filibert Roth, W. L. Hall, and P. 
W. Ayres. At no time in its history 
has A.F.A. been without at least 
one, and usually several, foresters 
on its Board of Directors. For the 
last forty years the number has usual 
ly run from four to six. W. B. 
Greeley apparently holds the record 
for length of service, with thirty: 
four years to his credit. 


Only two foresters have served as 
President of the Association—Henry 
S. Graves from 1923 to 1924 and 
1934 to 1936, and Don P. Johnston 
since 1952. The general policy has 
been to select outstanding laymen 
for this important position. Among 
the incumbents have been a commis 
sioner of agriculture, two secretaries 
of agriculture, three governors 0 
states, an ambassador, a university 
president, and many other eminent 
men. 

In 1908, Secretary of Agriculture 
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ames Wilson, who had been Presi- stantial success, and always in full that its directors are deliberately 
< dent of the Association for ten years, cooperation with other agencies selected to represent a wide variety 
> declined to serve further in that seeking the same ends, to create of interests means that it will not 
, capacity on the ground that it widespread public understanding be controlled by the extremists of 
should be completely independent and support of forestry and to ob- any stripe. If this policy has ele- 
‘ of the federal government. Since tain the passage of constructive for- ments of weakness, it has even more 
: then, only three men (W. B. Greeley, est legislation. elements of strength, since it enables 
. E. L. Demmon and C. A. Connaugh- The Association has been criti- the Association to represent and to 
: ton) have been members of the  cized at different times, and occa- command the support of the Ameri- 
| Board while in federal service. Ex- sionally at the same time, as being can people as a whole rather than 
: cept for this discrimination against under the control of some special of any single faction. 
. the federal government, nominating interest such as the Forest Service or Dr. Fernow in 1898 summed up 
d committees have attempted to in- the “timber barons.” These oppos- the contribution of The American 
clude in the Board representatives _ing criticisms make it evident both Forestry Association to American 
ri of state agencies, educational in- that the Association has pursued a _ forestry in these few words: “No one 
stitutions, timber growers and man- middle course and that it has stuck man or set of men can exert a con- 
ufacturers, and the various branches — to its convictions. The very fact trolling influence in any line, but 
of forestry and other conservation on a 
activities with which the Association 
er deals, together with prominent and 
he well-informed lay citizens who rep- 
As resent the general public. 
eI- 


The first professional forester to 
ap be employed by A.F.A. was Ovid 
Butler, who on May 1, 1922, assumed 





ry, the position of Forester, with the 
” dyty of serving as the expert of the 
he Association in its technical work 
ng and as its representative in its pub- 
es: lic forestry activities. On January 
on 


1, 1923, he became Secretary (later 
ast Executive Director) of the Associa- 
tion and Editor of its magazine, 


has which positions he held until his re- 
no- tirement on March 31, 1948. It is W 
TO- interesting to note that his successors H ELAN D 
TO- as Executive Director (J. F. Kaylor, 99 3 
S. L. Frost, and Lowell Besley) have 6” and 8 
ers, all been foresters. 
: LOW MILL 
the Conclusion 


om The record shows that for eighty 


per years The American Forestry Asso- Al o 4 IGGER 
on ciation has steadfastly stuck to its 
?. self-assumed task of making forestry 

in the United States a reality—from 








a 1875, when it was a voice crying in With its companion Wheland Log Stop and Loader, 
cers the wilderness, to 1955, when hun- ELIMINATES HAND LOADING AND TURNING OF LOGS! 
the dreds of organizations, public and 
private, are seeking the same end. 
- Its goal was well stated by Henry S. FULL OSCILLATING ¢ EASILY HANDLED + QUICK ACTING 
; j Graves in 1923: “To carry forward , die , , 
-_ the movement of forestry to definite Compact—requires only 5’ 3” depth. Especially suited 
arty practical achievement. . . . I have for small mills and light carriage use. Air Operated. Rugged 
a —— the position of President construction. Non-rusting hard brass cylinders with machined 
onry + ar oe eee steel heads oscillate on heavy steel trunnion. Top frame 
‘ause I believe that this is the . . : 
and national organization that can most angles form horizontal bar guide. Hinged steel teeth. Long 
— effectively carry forward this move- wearing chrome plated piston rods. 
a ment.” 
_ Dean Graves added that there are Write for Detailed Bulletin, 
three ways in which the Association 
oil a achieve its purposes. These are 
, y serving as a great educational 
’ b agency, by organizing all the educa- THE WHELAND COMPANY 
oa tional forces of the country, and by 
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taking leadership in matters of pub- 


reall lic Policy. In all of these ways the MANUFACTURERS OF COMPLETE SAWMILLS AND AUXILIARY MACHINERY 
Association has sought, with sub- 
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YOU LOSE WITH EACH 
FOREST FIRE 


Help us stop this needless waste of our country’s natural resources. 
Hand these A.F.A. Book Matches imprinted with your name or advertis- 
ing to your customers, employees and friends. Keep Forest Fire Pre- 
vention in their minds . . . before their eyes at all times. The need of 
protecting our forests from fires is great . . . and the cost of these fire- 
preventing matches is modest. 


Two of our attention-get- 
ting designs are shown 
here. The first features 
Smokey, the famous fire- 
preventin’ bear of the 
State Foresters, U. S. For- 
est Service and the Ad- 
vertising Council. This de- 
sign is in natural color. 
The second design was 
developed in cooperation 
with the national KEEP 
GREEN program and is a 
natural green and brown 
forest motif on a white 
background. On the KEEP 
GREEN design you may 
have your state name im- 
print on the back at no 
extra cost. This additional 
imprint is available only 
on the KEEP GREEN de- 
sign. 


PRICE SCHEDULE 
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in forestry this Association has been 
the prime mover.” Since that time 
many other organizations have 
played prominent and often de. 
cisive parts in the advancement of 
forestry in the United States. As 
the movement has grown, it has be. 
come increasingly difficult to credit 
successive achievements to any sin- 
gle agency, group, or individual, 
This much, however, is clear—that 
The American Forestry Association 
has consistently exercised construc. 
tive leadership in the educational 
and legislative fields. If its future 
record maintains the standard of the 
first eighty years, the nation will con. 
tinue to owe it much. 


Wildlife Conference 


(From page 4) 


was Dr. Ira Gabrielson, president ol 
the Wildlife Management Institute, 
who said flatly that “it is not possi- 
ble to explore for oil or gas, or to de- 
velop oil or gas fields, without doing 
damage to wildlife and_ wildlife 
habitat.” 

Another point of view was pre- 
sented by John A. Biggs, director of 
the Washington State Department of 
Game, at the meetings conducted by 
the National Wildlife Federation. 
“You as sportsmen, and we as wildlife 
administrators, have long espoused 
the principle of multiple land use,” 
Mr. Biggs said. “We also agree that 
wildlife lands are for wildlife pri- 
marily, and other purposes must be 
secondary. In the western states we 
have found that timber is often a 
valuable by-product of our state 
owned wildlife lands. We frequently 
find that its harvest does not dimin- 
ish the wildlife values of the land, 
and often provides us with funds 
which would not otherwise be avail: 
able to us for not only the develop- 
ment of lands, we presently own, but 
for the acquisition of new ones. In 
actuality, is the removal of oil and 
gas from federal lands much differ 
ent than this? If it is done selec 
tively, and only in those cases where 
there is positive assurance that we 
will not impair wildlife values, and 
if the proceeds can be used for im- 
provements and further land acqu' 
sition, is this not good business?” 

Many sportsmen and_ technical 
men alike disagreed with Mr. Biggs 
on this on the basis that it is wrong 
to “hang a dollar sign on all phases 
of conservation activity.” Among 
these was C. R. Gutermuth, vice 
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president of the Wildlife Manage- 
ment Institute, who challenged state- 
ments by both Mr. Biggs and Mr. 
Farley at the federation meeting. 
This was further spelled out by Dr. 
Gabrielson in his keynote address in 
which he said that in years past In- 
terior Secretaries had refused to 
yield to outside pressures to open the 
refuges. Now, that situation is re- 
versed, Dr. Gabrielson said. “During 
the time that Secretary McKay’s fa- 
mous ‘stop order’ was in effect from 
August 1953 to December 1955, sev- 
eral hundred leases were issued, 
while only 11 were issued from 1920 
to August, 1953. It appears that 
many of these were issued without 
the knowledge of the Secretary, and 
the evidence given before the House 
Merchant Marine and_ Fisheries 
Committee in recent hearings indi- 
cats that many of them were issued 
without the knowledge of the Fish 
and Wildlife Service.” 

Dr. Gabrielson further scored the 
fact that “Interior has gone steadily 
ahead in the process of changing the 
Fish and Wildlife Service from a sci- 
entific career service into a political 
agency. There are now four Sched- 
ule C (political) appointments to 
the top echelon in the Fish and 
Wildlife Service, and the morale in 
the organization continues to be 
low.” 

The new Interior policy and the 
large number of oil and gas leases 
that have been issued are “another 
long backward step in wildlife con- 
servation,” Dr. Gabrielson said. ““The 
wholesale violation of the Secretary’s 
famous ‘stop order’ makes one skep- 
tical as to how much attention will 
be given to the present regulations 
which do give the Fish and Wildlife 
Service some voice in the supervision 
of leases. They have nothing to sav 
about issuing them. One thing is 
certain. The present regulations 
make it possible for the Department 
to issue the leases and then expect 
the career employees in the Fish and 
Wildlife Service to find ways to mini- 
mize the damage to wildlife values 
and to justify the leases.” 

Mr. Biggs, who did not seem to be 
very alarmed about the leasing pro- 
gram, had this to say. “The signifi- 
cant point of all this is that of the 
entire refuge system, exceeding 17 
million acres, only a little more than 
three million acres are dedicated to, 
and managed solely for migratory 
waterfowl. While there undoubtedly 
are very good reasons for the reten- 
tion and management by the Fish 
and Wildlife Service of some of these 
miscellaneous lands, it is undeniable, 
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ii one is to view the refuge system 
in a practical fashion, stripped of its 
esthetic and sentimental values, thai 
it can only be concluded that the 
Service has, in many instances, been 
burdened with the management of 
lands which for the good of all 
might very well be better used by 
someone else.” 

At this point Mr. Biggs scored re- 
cent agitation concerning the trans- 
fer or disposal of some of these lands 
that has resulted in a bill being in- 
troduced in Congress. The bill 
would restrict the powers of the Sec- 
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retary in this respect and would re- 
quire Congressional approval of any 
such transfers or disposals. 

“We will unanimously and whole- 
heartedly agree that every reasonable 
safeguard should be provided for 
these lands, but need it be this in- 
flexible?” Mr. Biggs asked. There are 
several good reasons why some of this 
land could be disposed of, he con- 
tinued. First, technicians know a lot 
more about waterfowl and their re- 
quirements than was the case pre- 
viously and they also know more 
about what should constitute a pro- 
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ductive and workable overall system 


HALE F77Z Centrifugal of migratory refuges. At this point 


: Mr. Biggs inferred that some wildlife 

Exceeds Requirements specialists are trying to do a job with 

The Hale FZZ Centrifugal Pumping “machinery” that may have been 
poe fi + taeiae ts po rdlang le yor good 25 years ago but which is now 
lines. Its performance substantially out-moded. Secondly, he said that by 
exceeds the NBFU and NFPA cap. and large the state fish and game 
and pressure requirements for porta- departments have now grown in 
pond ae vege — Doge Fg rng ge stature and are prepared to do a 
up to 200 Ibs. based on 80% of avail- management job in partnership with 
able engine HP. the federal agency. These develop- 

These compact, rugged, quick-start- ments lead him to conclude that “the 
= ag Ace yell i time is at hand for a comprehensive 
state forestry department has over analysis of the present day refuge 
fifty of them in service. Their 4 cycle system” to make sure that wildlife is 


aircooled 8, H.P. engine is easy to being cared for in terms of today’s 
start in any kind of wonther. needs and conditions. 


Another bill that appeared to be 
in the process of “being born” at the 
conference was one that would cre- 
ate a Natural Wilderness System in 
the national parks, forests and wild- 
life refuges. As outlined at a meet- 
on r ing of the National Resources Coun- 

be omen innit ease oe cil of America, the proposal as 

*CFUS 600 U.S. GPM at 120 Ibs. espoused by wilderness and park 

rts ge ogy $9 groups “would affirm the national 

*Skid or trailer mtd. policy to preserve such a wilderness 
ee eee system, should define the proper uses 
en ee ne of areas within the system and 
should provide for the protection of 


HAL FIRE FUME ae the areas from inconsistent uses.” 
Elated by their resounding vic- 
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would not interfere with present ex. 
isting uses in the areas involved—for 
example some salvage is now being 
carried on in national forest wilder. 
ness areas. The bill would create a 
Wilderness Preservation Commis. 
sion, modeled after the Migratory 
Bird Commission, that would assist 
in the establishment of the system 
and allocation of additional areas as 
time went on. 


While not completely spelled out 
at New Orleans, the wilderness pre. 
serve principles were endorsed by Dr. 
Gabrielson. Recalling that it was the 
Forest Service which first developed 
the wilderness principle, Henry 
Clepper, of the Society of American 
Foresters, urged that wilderness loy- 
ers in their enthusiasm re-examine 
their position in terms of whether it 
was “shortsighted” or not. When a 
representative of The American For- 
estry Association asked if the pro- 
posals would not be regarded as an- 
other “‘vested rights” measure to fur- 
ther tie the hands of national forest 
administration, supporters of the bill 
said the public, unlike grazers, lum- 
bermen, or miners, was not a “vested 
right.” When asked if the measure 
might not provide an avenue over 
which other special interest groups 
might travel with equal facility, sup- 
porters of the bill indicated they 
could effectively block “selfish inter- 
est groups.” 

Cheered by an invitation from 
Rep. Clair Engle, of California, to 
unite and press their plan for safe- 
guarding wilderness areas, the 
group indicated it would press ahead 
on the measure. The group denied 
that the measure was an effort to “tie 
the hands” of the Forest Service 
when Mr. Clepper reminded them 
that the “Forest Service was the best 
friend wilderness lovers ever had.” 
However, Prof. Shirley Allen, of the 
University of Michigan, said that he 
coubted if the Forest Service “man 
for man down the echelon” was 
“really sold” on the wilderness con- 
cept. This was disputed by a repre- 
sentative of the Forest Service who 
pointed to past gains in this respect 
and programs now going on. The 
bill’s supporters indicated they 
would seek consultation with agen- 
cies involved before introducing the 
measure. As of last month, Forest 
Service Chief Richard E. McArdle 
had not seen the proposed bill and 
denied reports at New Orleans that 
he was in favor of it. 

Following the meeting, AFA board 
members said they planned to give 
the proposal careful study after first 
consulting with agencies involved. 
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Forestry also occupied a star posi- 
tion in this big conference, that is an 
attempt to look at the whole conser- 
vation picture in terms of new trends 
and developments. In view of the | GQQD TREES are CHEAPEST 
fact that some conservationists in 
New Orleans were veering toward | Selected seed with good heredity makes 

; “i eae : Better Trees—Transplanting makes More 
the Ellender Farm Bill “because it Roots—Heavy Roots mean Rapid Growth. 
contained better conservation fea- | The superiority of Musser cultured stock 

. tures,” Assistant Secretary of Agri- | 'S¥F€S the life of the seedling and— 


culture E. L. Peterson scored the MUSSER TREES GROW BEST! 
whole concept of high-price supports ; : 
for agriculture, suggesting that it was | You profit by buying from one of Ameri- 


ae ca’s largest growers. 
ridiculous to uphold such supports —s 
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SCIENTIFIC PRUNING 
- SAVES YOUR TREES 


There is no task to tree 
trimming when Bartlett Prun- 
sing Implements are use — 
endorsed everywhere by ex- 
pert horticulturists. 


raLs ee TRIMMERS 
0. t®—(compound lever, 
om. cutting) 6 ft. po.e 
5. Other laces up tc 
5 ft., $17.35 


POLE SAW No. 44—(curve 
saw culs treeily) 8 ft., $12.60. 
Other lengths up to 16 ft., 
$15.00 





LOPPING SHEARS No. 777 
—/(will not wound the bark) 
highly tempered steel, 26 
inca ash handses $6.35. 
New 1956 catalog No. 36 now available 
free on request. 


BARTLETT MFG. CO. 


3019 East Grand Bivd., Detroit 2, Mich. 








The hardy American Holly (Ilex 
Opaca) grows almost everywhere. 
Its green leaves and red berries 
add a brave, gay touch to your 
garden through the winter. 


Special offer: (from 3 in. pots.) 
4 females (red berries) 
2 males (for pollen) 

6 for $7.50 postpaid 


mee, LARGER: 12 to 18 inch, (4-inch pots) 
male, 2 females, postpaid $9.50 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


Dept. 23-D Highlands, N. J. 








CHINESE CHESTNUTS: pasts "= 


CHINESE CILESTNUT: Beautiful, round headed, low 
growing. Plant largo trees that bear quickly for lawns 
and drives. Plant steep slopes, rocky knolls, hills. 
Nut delicious. Grow a tree bank while you build a 
soil bank. Catalog free. 


NUT TREE NURSERIES 


Bex “mM” DOWNINGTOWN, PA. 














Joun B. Woops & Son 


REFORESTATION 
CONSULTANTS—CONTRACTORS 


FOREST NURSERIES 
PRODUCERS OF WOODSEED 


"Thirty years of Industrial Forestry Experience 
in the Pacific Northwest.” 
Post Office Box 647 
Salem, Oregon, U.S.A. 











volume of wood in forest growing 
stock has increased. While these are 
cheering developments, Mr. McCaf- 
frey said “but we must not rest. We 
have more to do. For its part, indus- 
try accepts the challenge of growing 
more trees to meet rising demands 
of a growing population — which 
challenge was also laid down in the 
TRR.” 

In a summarization of the big 
meeting, I. T. Bode, director of the 
Missouri Conservation Commission, 
warned that “the public is not going 
to be pushed around much longer’ 
as regards a mature approach to wise 
use conservation needs based on 
long-range planning and coordina- 
tion in the public interest. Mr. Bode 
said the public is becoming increas- 
ingly wary of declarations of good 
intentions followed by acts of cir- 
cumvention. He specifically scored 
the tendency to “hang a dollar sign” 
on all phases of conservation which 
some papers given said represented a 
maladjusted concept of economics 
that may lead, ultimately, to a lower 
standard of living. 


More specifically, Mr. Bode scored 
the feeble effort to date to clean up 
widespread pollution in the nation’s 
waters. In the parlance of the com- 
mon man, this situation “stinks,” 
Mr. Bode said. Referring to Mr. 
McCaffrey’s address, Mr. Bode said 
forestry gains enumerated were en- 
couraging, but then raised the ques- 
tion as to whether the new TRR 
“doesn't leave us with a false sense of 
security?” In wildlife management, 
there must be less yielding to pres- 
sures and expediency in “justifying 
anything we want to do in behalf of 
wildlife.” 

For the benefit of those who, like 
the writer, had never previously at- 
tended one of these meetings, it 
should be reported that this is a 
truly remarkable affair. While there 
are many loose ends and different 
shades of opinion, the ultimate goal, 
unless we are mistaken, is a united 
conservation movement in America 
with all groups compromising their 
own concepts as necessary to chalk 
up solid achievement in behalf of 
conservation as a whole. The chief 
architect of this program, judging by 
the New Orleans meeting, is Dr. Ira 
Gabrielson. His prestige with these 
representative groups is enormous 
with most of them fully concurring 
with photographs published of him 
on the front page of New Orleans 
newspapers which referred to him as 
“Mr. Conservation.” 





Will there be a 
vaccine against 
cancer? 

It may deperd on you 


The other day scientists vac- 
cinated a horse with dead 
cancer cells from 56 human 
cancer patients. The horse de- 
veloped antibodies against 
cancer. These antibodies then 
killed live human cancer cells 
in a test tube. 


Will this vaccine stop cancer? 
Only research will find out. 
And research takes money. 


Give to your Unit of the 
American Cancer Society, or 
mail your gift to CANCER, 
c/o your town’s Postmaster. 


American 
Cancer 
Society 














Bequests 
to 
THE AMERICAN 
FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


There are many members and friends 
of the Association who find it imprac- 
tical to contribute to its educational 
activities during their lifetime. Gifts in 
the form of a bequest are welcomed. 
Officers of the Association will gladly 
consult at any time with those who wish 
to know more about designating gifts 
for educational work in forest conserva- 
tion. 


Following is a paragraph suitable for 
incorporation in wills: 


"I hereby give, devise and bequeath 
eee eee to The American Forestry 
Association, Washington, D. C., a non- 
profit District of Columbia corporation, 
or its successor, or successors, for the 
purpose of promoting the corporate ac- 
tivities of said Association.” 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 


919 Seventeenth Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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Man Behind the Scenes 
(From page 11) 


spring in New Orleans. I am con- 
fident that this conference will mark 
the beginning of a greatly intensified 
cooperative attack on the problem of 
incendiarism in southern forests. 


In all these activities, Don Johns- 
ton is usually found quietly working 
behind the scenes. He is an unas- 
suming person, unselfish and un- 
aspiring for personal glory. He’s the 
kind of fellow who is content to re- 
main in the background, yet he is a 
strong leader, always in there pitch- 
ing, needling and pushing others out 
in front to get things done. 

Under such leadership, The Amer- 
ican Forestry Association should con- 
tinue to be a strong motivating force 
for the advancement of American 
forestry. 


Meet the Staff 
(From page 26) 


Mr. Fred E. Hornaday, secretary 
of the association for the past 25 years 
and advertising director for Ameri- 
can Forests, was elected to the newly- 
created post of executive vice presi- 
dent. In this capacity, Mr. Hornaday 
will be concerned with primarily the 
overall management and operation 
of AFA. 

Kenneth B. Pomeroy, of the U.S. 
Forest Service, has been named Chief 
Forester of the association effective 
July 1. He will have charge of all 
forest programs of the AFA and will 
be responsible for interpreting the 
association's forest policy as laid 
down by the Program for American 
Forestry. AFA’s conservation depart- 
ment, now headed by Ovid Butler, 
executive director emeritus, will be 
under the supervision of Mr. Pome- 
roy. He will also follow legislative 
activities on the Hill for the asso- 
ciation. 

Publishing the monthly magazine, 
American Forests is another major 
function of AFA. 


Pomeroy 
(From page 6) 


palatable palmetto, where improved 
pastures may suffer from excessive 
drought or floods in critical years, 
and where one million acres of south 
Florida’s slash pine types have been 
destroyed and denuded due to wild- 


... When you plant 
healthy, field grown stock 


trom SUNCREST NURSERIES 


e A positive assurance of yearly increase in the 
value and beauty of your land. 


Quality that is second to none for Tree Farms, 
Water Sheds, Reforestation, Reclamation, 
Windbreaks, etc. 


Hardy, Northern grown seedlings and trans- 
plants with thick, all-year foliage. 


Look at the unusually fine, healthy seedlings shown here. 
They're the kind of planting stock you get from Suncrest, 
where every order is carefully graded and packed under the 
supervision of trained forestry experts. Whether you plant 
for Christmas Trees, Ornamentals, Hedges, Timber Stands 
or Soil Erosion, it will pay you to investigate the savings 
you can make at Suncrest where only the finest specimens 
of many varieties are grown by specialists. 


. . « Your Suncrest Tree 
Profits Never Stop Growing 


Send For Illustrated Catalogue 


And Planting Guide — FREE. 


SUNCREST EVERGREEN 


NURSERIES 


Dept. AF BOX 305 














We are pleased to offer these distinctive binders which will hold one 
volume of AMERICAN FORESTS. They are finished in durable 
green simulated leather with gold stamping and have a label holder 
to indicate the year. The price is $3.00 each postpaid with a 10% 


discount on orders for three or more. 


To: The American Forestry Association 
919 17th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Please send me 


Name 








HOMER CITY, 


AMERICAN 
FORESTS 
BINDERS 


AMERICAN FORESTS Binders for which | enclose $..... 
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the perfect 
ground cover 
for banks and 
shady places 
100 Big Clumps $13.00 (1000, $98) 


For hard-to-mow bags plant Myrtle (Vinca 
Minor), the sturdy, neat ground cover that 
stays green all winter. Beautiful blue flow- 
ers in May. Resists insects and disease. 
Our big, heavy clumps with 12 or more 
stems can be planted 2 ft. apart on level, 
1 ft. on slopes. You cover large areas tor 
little money. 

UNDER TREES there is nothing lovelier 
than Pachysandra. Shiny deep green leaves 
on erect plants. Tolerant of poor soil. 
Space 6 in. 100 plants $9.50. 

SUN OR SHADE, Baltic Ivy defies damage 
by dogs, children and drought. Space 1 ft. 
100 pots $21.00. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
Highlands, N. J. (Dept. 24-D) 








SEEDS 
TREE .. SHRUB 


E. C. MORAN 
Stanford, Montana 








TREES FOR FOREST PLANTING 


PINE*SPRUCE 


Firs, Arborvitaes and Other Conifers. We 
raise all our trees in our own nurseries. 
KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 














You Can Lift 1. to 15 Tons 
Easily, 
Safely, 


Economically 


1-Ton Capacity 
Net Wt. 22 Ibs. 


..With BEEBE Hand Winches 


Beebe Bros. hand winches are available in 
capacities of 500 Ibs. to 30,000 Ibs., and 
14 drum sizes. Illustration above shows 2- 
speed, 1-ton model with a net weight of 
only 22 pounds. Ideal for Foresters and 
Tree Surgeons. Write today for FREE 8- 
page, illustrated catalog, with complete 
specifications on all models. 


Write for FREE catalog. 


BEEBE BROS. 
2721 - 6th Ave. S., Seattle 4, Wash. 





Address 
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| fires, the need for research appears 


obvious, Mr. Pomeroy thinks. 
Born in Michigan in 1907, Mr. 


| Pomeroy graduated from Michigan 
| State University with a forestry de- 
| gree in 1928 and obtained his mas- 
| ters degree from Duke University in 


1948. As an agricultural representa- 
tive of the DuPont Company early 


| in his career he had the opportunity 
| of working closely with Larry F. 


Livingston, a well-known forest en- 
gineer, and Alfred Mathewson in 
carrying on test work that led to the 
development of Agritol for blasting 
stumps in land clearing operations 
and in testing ditching dynamite for 
drainage work. He also helped to 
develop a method of settling high- 
way fills across deep swamps by 
blasting out the muck after a heavy 
overburden of earth had been hauled 
into place. This led to a job with 
the Wisconsin Fill Settlement Com- 
pany in the winter of 1932 when Mr. 


Pomeroy put nine freight carloads | 


of 50 percent gelatin dynamite into 
the Packwaukee swamp on United 
States Route 51 north of Portage. 
The road still holds today. 


Forestry and the Soil Bank | 
(From page 27) 


planting, growing and marketing a 
tree crop. 

Any farm legislation establishing 
a forest program should include pro- 
vision for timber stand improvement 
work on young stands of existing 
farm forests, the summary states. 
“The government might pay the net 
cost of such practices after deducting 
the money return, if any, from the 
sale of the trees removed. By such 
work on existing forests and wood- 
lots, much presently unhealthy and 
unprofitable wooded acreage will be 
brought into a state of profitable 
production.” 


The study also stated that “any 
legislation seeking to establish a 
conservation reserve should direct 
the observance of sound conserva- 
tion standards and practices in its 
execution. The responsibility of ad- 
ministration of such an operation 
should, of course, be placed with the 
Secretary of Agriculture. He should 
be authorized to utilize the facilities 
of the Forest Service in establishing 
sound standards and practices for 
forest conservation and_ utilization 
and of the Soil Conservation Service 
for establishing sound standards and 
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American Arborvitae, Balsam Fir, Red Pine, White 
Pine, Seoteh Pine, Norway Spruce, 8 
ete. Prices reasonable and trees are 

Write for 
WESTERN MAINE FOREST NURSERY COMPANY 
Dept. F. Fryeburg, Maine 











PIKES PEAK NURSERIES 
Division of Clearfield Bituminous 
Coal Corp’n. 

Indiana, Indiana Co., Pa. 
Grower of Quality Nursery Stock 
Current Trade List on request 








POPLAR HYBRIDS: Don’t miss the new 
* look in news print. 
Try two of the latest fast growing hybrids for 
pulp. Trial package, 2, 3-6 ft. for $2.25 P.P 
Hurry! Write for catalog. 
NUT TREE NURSERIES 


Box M Downingtown, Pa, 








GROW FROM SEED 


Windbreaks, posts, wildlife food, hedges, 
Order seeds with planting instructions 
today. Mulberry, % oz., Catalpa, 1 oz. 
Osage Orange, 2 0z., each 25c ppd. Gen- 
erous assortment, 50c. 


REED SEED COMPANY, Marietta, Kansas 











CHRISTMAS TREES 


Turn wasteland into profit. a 
Our famous Christmas Tree 
Growers’ Guide tells you 
how. Write for free copy. 


MUSSER Forests, 


Indiana Po 





TREE FARM 
MANAGEMENT SERVICE, INC. 


364 East Broadway, Eugene, Oregon 


Protection—Reforestation—I nventory 
Utilization—Research 


Verne D. Bronson, Chief forester, Phone 5-537! 











PACHYSANDRA 


The ideal permanent evergreen ground cover plant 

to grow in sunny as well as the shadiest lovations 

~~ grass will not grow. Grows at even height 
about 8 inches. Jeane 6 inches apart. 25 for 

i. 75; 100, $6.00; 1,000, $50.00. Prepaid. Neatly 
acked. Shipped BJ 


PEEKSKILL NURSERIES Shrub Oak 9, N. Y. 





ROOTSPRED TREE PLANTER 


A high quality seedling and nursery planter 
at $245 for tractors with hydraulic lift. Punc- 
ture-proof tires, 20” ball-bearing coulter, cast 
Planting shoe. Safe on hillsides, stony land. 
rite: 
ROOTSPRED 
St. Petersburg, Pennsylvania 











Cutting Tools for weeds, brush, briars. 
Light, easy to use. Save your back in rarm and 


forests. Razor sharp, safe. Write for free 
illustrated folder. 


$3.50 up 


VICTOR TOOL CO., OLEY 464, PA. 
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practices in the development of 
grass, water, and wildlife facilities. 


He should be authorized also to | 


utilize the Agricultural Stabilization 
and Conservation Committee, and 
the State Forestry and Conservation 
facilities to the extent feasible.” 


Program for American 
Forestry 
(From page 21) 


fessional forestry know-how must be 
fully utilized. 

More forestry students from the 
upper third of their high school 
waduating classes is another key 
need in forestry today, many mem- 
bers think. The present forestry pool 
is not large enough to supply the 
needs of industry, now the largest 
single employer of forestry profes- 
sionals. Whatever is needed to im- 
prove this situation ought to be 
done, AFA members say. Closer liai- 
son with schools, more attractive sal- 
aries—these are things that should 
be studied and followed through by 
lay members of the association de- 
clare. 

Substantial gains have been made, 
AFA members believe. But very sub- 
stantial problems are looming on the 
horizon, in their estimation. Judging 
by their comments as made at an- 
nual meetings and in written com- 
munications, members are most im- 
pressed by the examples of wood 
cropping and utilization that they 
have seen in the Northwest and 
South in the last two years. They 
are least impressed by our failure to 
get on top of the protection prob- 
lem in many regions, the slow prog- 
ress in converting small woodland 
owners, and sharp differences of 
opinion that continue to arise in the 
solution of multiple use problems on 
forests. 

All in all, there is considerable 
evidence that the predominately lay 
membership of AFA is today de- 
manding answers to many searching 
questions as the association attempts 
to chart a course toward its 100th 
anniversary for the next 20 years. 


Letters 
(From page 5) 
Epiror: 
_I have just completed the reading of “Is 
Farm Forestry On The Wrong Trail” by 
John F. Preston, in the January 1956 issue 


of the AMERICAN Forests. Although there 
were numerous things in the article with 








Little Beaver _ Gide 





A Compact Unit Simply 
Designed 
Especially for Girdling 





WHY NOT GET PRODUCTION NOW with the 
Little Beaver Tree Girdler in your timber stand 
improvement operation, in the place of using 
old slow methods that will require several years 
to get the job done that the Little Beaver Tree 
Girdler will do in a few months. 


Other Attachments For 
* Wood Drilling %* Tree Pruning 
* Post Hole Digging « Brush Cutting 





The Little Beaver Will 
Get The Job Done 





For Details See Your Dealer or Write 


HAYNES MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Livingston, Texas 





. America's 
faci: BAUER Oe FACTORY 1- YOU 
; ; “SLEEPING SOLD DIRECT ONLY. Never thru dealers. 
BAGS Never under any other brand name. 


FR EE 52-PAGE CATALOG 


Includes how to choose the 
best sleeping bag for your particular needs 
— scientific data about Down, Dacron, 
Wool and Feathers. Get the facts before 
you buy, read what authorities say. 


ORDER WITHOUT RISK 


Compare with any other, 
You'll agree BAUER bags 
i are far better quality— 
KINDS & STYLES for better value—or we 
Down, Dacron, Wool $14.95 to $89.50 pal nage in full, in- 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED i Da i Mc 





both ways. as 
Dept. A, 160 Jackson St. 3 
Pawo +o. 4 Ub od '4 SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON WRITE TODAY 














MOUNTAIN VACATION 


For You, Your Family 


Crestmont Inn calls you to a light-hearted 
vacation in the Alleghenies. Swim, boat, canoe 
in the lake. Play tennis, golf, badminton, 
shuffleboard. Or, fortified with a picnic lunch, 
explore the woodland trails on foot or horse- 
back. Find a shady nook to read or paint. 
Or just relax on one of the cool, wide porches 
and look out over fifty miles of placidly- 
beautiful hills and valleys. 

Enjoy concerts, dances, lectures, planned for 
your pleasure. Golf and tennis pros available 
for your instruction. Tot and teenage direc- 
tors keep youngsters happily occupied. 
Choose a pleasant room or one of the new 
ranch-type cottages. Savor delicious meals in 
the lakeview dining room. 

Congenial people, prompt service, an atmos- 
phere of restfulness—all make your vacation 
at Crestmont Inn a refreshing, long-remem- 


bered holiday! 
- Opening June 15—Write For Folder 


CRESTMONT INN, Eagles Mere, Pa, 


W. T. Dickerson, President 
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More Trees... 
Better Stands 


NEW DRUG HELPS CONTROL 
DAMPING-OFF. GIVES AS 
MUCH AS 100% PROTECTION 


The drug that has proven so highly and uni- 
formly effective is SUNOX. College tested 
and field proven over a period of years, SUNOX 
is now widely used as a standard procedure in 
preventing Rhizoctonia-caused diseases. A soil 
fungus, Rhizoctonia solani, ranks as a major 
agent of damping-off in seed beds and in cut- 
ting benches. It attacks liners in the field 
and mature plants and shrubs in the home- 
owner’s garden. 


“We applied SUNOX in a test for control of 
pre-emergence damping-off on both black and 
white spruce. Damping-off killed 75% of the 
seedlings in the control bed, 50 in the 
recommended treatment and less than 10% 
in double the recommended measure,” re- 
ported a large grower in the Mid-west. 


“A marked reduction in the mortality of the 
small trees was noticed immediately after 
application of SUNOX”, another large grower 
in the South reported. ‘We made three ap- 
plications on the af- 
fected areas with sig- 
nificantly good results. 


ECONOMICAL! 


1 Ib. of SUNOX makes 
320 gallons of treating 
solution at a cost of 
2c per gallon and less. 
1 gallon will treat 8 
sq. ft. of rooting medi- 
um or 4 sq. ft. in the 
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field. Write for prices vq:o vena aura 


and literature. 


Midvale Chemical Co. 
P.O. Box 205 LODI, N.J. 








THE LOWTHER 
TREE PLANTER PLANTS 
10,000 SEEDLINGS PER DAY 


With the Lowther Tree Planter, trees 
are properly planted for maximum 
survival in any soil because they have 
been given the right start. 

Three distinct models available to 
cover all soil conditions and terrain 
* 

For details write: 


THE HARRY A. LOWTHER COMPANY 


INDUSTRY AVE., JOLIET, ILL. 
By The Makers Of The Famous 
Lowther C-Saw 
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which I did not agree, I would have let 
them slide by until I reached the part 
where Mr. Preston attempts to start a 
“whisper campaign” to the effect that for- 
esters hesitate to simplify forestry tech- 
niques for farm woodlands because of a 
fear that fewer foresters will be needed. 
Such a statement can spring from nothing 
less than a lack of knowledge of present 
day foresters and forestry as a profession. 
Mr. Preston probably wrote this article at 
least 15 years ago, revised it slightly and re- 
submitted it. I am rather suprised that 


“AMERICAN Forests” would print an article 
| so full of mis-statements which were not 


thought through. 

All of us realize that there are not 
enough farmers who make woodlands con- 
tribute a fair share of their income. We 
also realize that the primary farm forestry 
job is the development and adaptation of 
technical practices that can be taught the 


| farmer. 


Farm forestry has not made the progress 
that most of us would like to see. However, 
I do not believe that Mr. Preston’s article 
recognizes progress made in the past 15 
years or will do much to hasten progress in 
this field. 

Ivan R. Martin 

Extension Forester 

Auburn, Alabama 
Epiror: 

Mr. Preston definitely answers the ques- 
tion and is very implicit in his conviction 
that Farm Forestry is on the wrong trail. 
Wood cropping, following a simple forest 
management plan, to provide an annual 
harvest is heralded as the answer to the 
farm forestry problem. This approach is 
not new and has been, and still is, ad- 
vocated by some foresters generally and 
by many in specific cases. There are a 
number of reasons why this approach is 
not desirable in most farm woodlands, which 
vary in size from an acre or two up to 
thousands of acres. Among these reasons 
why this system will not work generally are 
the following: 


Even relatively simple operations. such 
as falling a tree and bucking it into 
logs, veneer blocks, poles, etc., are high. 
ly specialized jobs, of course not tech. 
nical, but nevertheless specialized. An 
experienced felling crew with a cross. 
cut saw, can accomplish four times as 
much in a work day as the average 
crew that can be picked up on the 
farm. In addition, there is no waste of 
valuable timber from splintering and 
improper lengths commonly resulting 
from work by inexperienced crews. 
Equipment required to efficiently manu. 
facture forest products is no minor con- 
sideration. Requirements for even the 
very primary processing are consider. 
able. The further the processing is car- 
ried, the greater the investment. These 
investments cannot always be justified 
for seasonal or part-time use. 


Marketing of products is another im- 
portant consideration. Prices paid for 
standing timber is often proportionately 
higher than prices of some products de- 
livered to a processing plant. For ex- 
ample: The going price of an 8 inch 
pine log delivered to a plant in this sec- 
tion of South Carolina is $50 to $55 per 
M board feet, Doyle Scale. This log is 
worth 80c to 88c, delivered. These 
same companies pay about $35 per M 
board feet, Scribner Scale, for these logs 
on the stump. This makes the log worth 
$1.12, standing in the woods. 


In some cases, Preston’s ideas will work, 
but generally this is not true. The serious 
fault lies in the one-sided, blind approach, 
with the thought that one simple approach 
is the answer to the farm forestry problem. 
Forestry is a profession, there is a definite 
need for it on farm woodlands, and the pro- 
gram should continue to be _ handled 
through guidance by technically trained 
foresters. 

H. F. Bishop 
Consulting Forester 
Marion, South Carolina 


Mr. President 
(From page 11) 


to shirk our responsibilities on this 


| study,” he said in revealing that 


cheering new developments on this 
may be announced soon. “If we are 


| going to protect these forests we will 


require an impartial analysis of the 
whole forest land ownership pattern 
in its relation to people and their 
needs that will enable us to speak 


| realistically and authoritatively on 


these various pressures and problems 


| as they arise. In Sam Dana (Dr. S. 
| T. Dana, of the University of Michi- 
| gan) I think the Good Lord sent us 


the right man at the right time to 
head up this study, for there isn’t a 


| cooler head in forestry or a sounder 
one. The first time I ever saw Sam 


Dana was in 1908. He was just a kid 
in forestry school and he was visiting 
the Prescott National Forest in Ari- 


| zona. That was the summer of the 


Crown King Fire and Sam got right 
in the middle of it. I recall he was 


wearing a white shirt, but we all re- 
marked the cool, matter of fact way 
he went about the job of helping us 
fight the fire. He never got excited, 
never lost his head, but by the time 
we were done that was the dirtiest 
white shirt I ever saw.” 

In talking of forestry, Mr. John- 
ston invariably goes back to those 
early days when he worked on na- 
tional forests for 12 years. (See Mr. 
McArdle’s story on page 11.) Like 
Teddy Roosevelt, he first went West 
for his health after attending Ohio 
State University in Columbus, Ohio. 
During those early years and since 
his trail has crossed that of most of 
the great and near great in forestry, 
but it is the late Henry S. Graves, 
former chief of the Forest SefVice 
and The American Forestry Asso- 
ciation, that he remembers with the 
most affection. 

“Graves was a great Chief,” Mr. 
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Johnston recalls. “‘Sometimes west- 
erners marked him down asa Yankee 
school teacher and tended to under- 
estimate him— which was always 
their mistake. Because underneath 
the polish, there was a tough cookie 
—when he had to be. The first time 
| met him was when I was supervisor 
of the Gila National Forest. He 
came out to Silver City, New Mex- 
ico, to help me straighten out the 
problem of getting the livestock peo- 
le under permit. We did too. They 
brought all their brand records and 
books to a dinner we gave for them 
and showed that it was to their ad- 
vantage to have their cattle under 
permit.” 

Mr. Johnston first met Ovid But- 
ler, former AFA executive director, 
in New Mexico when both were as- 
sistant regional foresters. When Mr. 
Butler later went to the Madison 
Laboratory under “Cap” Winslow, 
Mr. Johnston later joined him there 
te set up an operations office to help 
handle the influx of scientists from 
all over the country who worked at 
the lab during World War I. How- 
ever, when Chief Graves later urged 
Mr. Johnston to come to Washing- 
ton as chief of operations, he de- 
clined, still conscious of his health. 
Moving on to the California region, 
Col. (later General) “Hap” Arnold 
was Mr. Johnston’s pilot and _ to- 
gether the two men worked out the 
first aerial fire patrol out of Marsh 
Field. Another participant in this 
venture was General Robert Kauch, 
now of Washington, D. C., and an 
enthusiastic Trail Rider. 

Like the other old timers in the 
Forest Service, Mr. Johnston’s expe- 
riences were many and varied. It 
was a period when dedicated men in 
a new service were trying new and 
different ideas and Mr. Johnston was 
no exception. For six months he 
never saw a white man as he carried 
on a water and fuel survey for the 
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Navajo Indian Reservation. He still 
likes Indians although he wryly re- 
calls how they would squat around 


his campfire keeping him up to all | 


hours talking. He can also take 


credit for the installation of the first | 


wireless telephone in the Forest Serv- 
ice from the South Rim to the North 
Rim of the Grand Canyon. Setting 
up the boundaries of Grand Canyon 
National Park was another service he 
helped to carry out as a member of 


the inter-departmental commission | 
on boundaries of National Forests, | 


National Monuments, National 
Parks and Indian Reservations. 
When Mr. Johnston went into 
business for himself, he first entered 
the turpentine business in Florida 
and later became president of the 
Royal Cotton Mills, Wake Forest, 
North Carolina, a position he held 
until 1945. 


Upon retirement from | 


business, he promptly threw all his | 
energy into forestry once again and | 
became president of the North Caro- 


lina Forestry Association, which po- 


sition he held from 1948 to 1951. | 
Meanwhile, he became a director of | 


The American Forestry Association 
and in 1952 became its president. 
According to long-time members 
of AFA, no president in the history 
of AFA has ever devoted so much 
time and personal attention to the 
affairs of the organization as has Don 
Johnston. Like the late Clark Everest 
whom he greatly admired, Mr. 
Johnston believes the association 
must play an important part in help- 
ing to solve future resources prob- 
lems—if they are going to be solved 
in the interest of everybody. Staff 
members relish his tart sense of hu- 
mor and have noted that as a work- 
ing president he does more “‘listen- 
ing” than he does “talking.” He also 
has a prodigious memory. Under 
kim, the association has grown stead- 
ily and last year alone added over 
1,000 new members to the roster. 
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Our Native Magnolias 
(From page 31) 


strongly fragrant flower lasts for 
two or three days when the petals 
fall away, revealing the cucumber. 
like fruit, which later splits open 
and discloses the scarlet seeds. 

The wood of this magnolia is 
used for furniture and for venetian 
blind slats because it is easily work- 
ed with tools and is largely free 
from warping and twisting. 


Bigleaf Magnolia 
(Magnolia macrophylla) 

This tree is noted for its enor 
mous leaves, often 20 to 30 inches 
in length by nine to ten inches wide, 
and the correspondingly large flow- 
ers ten to twelve inches across. When 
the tree is in full bloom the creamy 
white flowers, framed by the bright 
green leaves at the ends of the stout 
branches, produce an impression of 
gorgeous beauty one is not likely 
to forget. Sometimes growing to a 
height of 50 feet, it is a stately tree 
with horizontal wide-spreading 
branches forming a  wide-topped 
head. It has not been widely planted 
as an ornamental although said to 
be hardy as far north as Massachv- 
setts where it takes on the form of 
a large shrub up to 20 feet in 
height. It flowers in early summer 
and when only a few years old. 

The native habitat of this tree 
is in the sheltered valleys and slopes 
of the Southern Alleghenies. It is 
not adapted for the small place but 
is desirable as a single specimen in 
a spacious setting, including parks. 
Protection is needed from the wind 
which otherwise may tear the leaves 
and render them unsightly. 

Ashe Magnolia (Magnolia ashet) 
is a species very similar to bigleaf 
magnolia with somewhat smaller 
flowers, found in northwestern Flor- 
ida and eastern Texas where it 
grows in deep, sandy soils near 
streams in contrast to bigleaf Mag- 
nolia which is found in drier situa- 
tions, often in open woods well 
away from streams. 


Sweetbay (Magnolia virginiana) 
Growing naturally from New Jer 
sey south along the coast to south- 
ern Flordia and west to eastern Tex- 
as, this is the smallest of our native 
magnolias. In the southern part of 
its range it is a tall, straight, ever 
green tree as much as 60 feet m 
height, but farther north it is shrub- 
like and loses its leaves in the fall. 
Most commonly seen as a shrub oF 
tree six to twenty feet high, it 18 
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noted for the beauty ol its foliage diverging stems. The leaves, ten 
and flowers. The shining upper sur- to twelve inches long, are thinner A BETTER PUMP BY 


face of the thick leaves, three to six and smaller than those of bigleaf 

inches long, provides a_ beautiful magnolia but grow much larger on & F [) C () 
contrast to the silver sheen of the vigorous young plants. They resem- | 

lower surface when it is turned up ble those of bigleaf magnolia in that 


by the wind. The cup-shaped or a small lobe or “ear” is located on 
globular pure white flowers, two to each side at the base which gives 
three inches in diameter—the small- the tree another name- “ear-leaf cu- 
est of our native magnolia blossoms cumbertree.” The yellowish-white 
—are often concealed by the out- flowers, eight to ten inches across, 
spread foliage but their pleasing appear with the leaves in early sum- 
fragrance betrays them and gives the mer and, as in the umbrella mag- 
tree its name. nolia, the large leaves, clustered at 
As a shrub, sweetbay is very de- the ends of the branchlets, serve as 
sirable for small places. It grows an attractive background. The flow- 
rapidly, more or less erect when ers are fragrant but the odor is con- 
young but often broadening out into sidered unpleasant by some. 
an attractive lawn specimen. The The tree has been grown as far 
sweet-smelling flowers are borne north as Boston, but requires shel- 
from late spring through much of tered situations in this location. Be- 
the summer and young trees often cause of its large leaves, extensive Built to U. S. Forest Service 
retain their leaves until spring. grounds are needed to give it an phage? 
Sweetbay grows in moist and even _—appropriate setting. Specifications 
wet situations in its natural habitat lt i cal : . Your guarantee of Quality 
and is often called swamp bay. AIl- Pyramid Magnolia (Magnolia nd Dependabili 
though it adapts itself to averag pyramidate) . . ¥ one) 
2 ee ee This species resembles the Fraser The fire fighter is only as efficient 
conditions, the drier locations should by, ee hed 
ie nied im ies cultuse. magnolia but has smaller leaves and as his equipment 
flowers. It grows naturally in the 


Umbrella Magnolia (Magnolia neighborhood of streams from South | FIRE EQUIPMENT DEVELOPMENT C0. 


tripetala) Carolina to northwestern Florida 829 Estabrook St. San Leandro, California 
The name comes from the way and southeastern Louisiana. The ersTRipUTED IN C4nabé BY 

the large leaves, 12 to 20 inches leaves, with “ears” or lobes at the CANUS EQUIPMENT, LTD. 

long, radiate like an umbrella at base, similar to those of the Fraser | $99 SANE SF, Caran 

the ends of the branchlets. These magnolia but much smaller, measure | 

provide a setting for the flower from five to eight inches long and | TREES 

which measures from seven to ten three to four inches wide near the | pm 

inches when fully open. The tree tip; the white flowers range from to 16" Tins oak o Gane tie 

is said to start blooming when quite three to five inches across when gery | Spruce — Austrian 

pg ct Sa Be ae oer tes Dies 

leet high, as : t is a slender tree, 20 to 30 feet | Write for Free Evergreen Catalog 

inclined trunk and heavy ascending high, with ascending branches and 

branches, forming a round, rather slender branchlets, which give the 

irregular, open head. The conspicu- tree a pyramidal form, whence its 

ous, cup-shaped flowers have a rather name. Although not commonly used | 

heavy unpleasant odor. It is a as an ornamental in the United | Caer Sere Se 


handsome tree and is said to be States, it is grown in western Europe | seg ean poet shot ‘ * 
hardy as far north as Boston. Be- and would seem to be a desirable | Direct course readings. Write for 

cause of the large leaves it is not substitute for Fraser magnolia on | free literature and instructions, 4 
considered suitable for small land- the small place. 

scapes. It grows naturally in the 
Appalachian Mountain region, main- 
ly along mountain streams and in 
sheltered locations. Deep, moist 


soil is required for its best growth. 
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Reading About 
CONSERVATION 





By ARTHUR B. MEYER 


| HE questions that face conser- 
vation today are not so much 


involved with what needs to 
be done as they are with how to get 
people to do what needs to be done. 
Practice and application lag behind 


| science and techniques. 


In this situation the need for edu- 


cation, for enlightened self-interest, 


fcr unselfish social service are all 
recognized. Yet it is apparent in the 
writings of leaders in the conserva- 
tion field that they sense the need for 
something more than these. Also 
Leopold called this need to be the 
adoption of a “Land Ethic.” (Leo- 
pold says, “An ethic, ecologically, is 
a limitation on freedom of action in 
the struggle for existence. An ethic, 
philosophically, is a differentiation 
of social from anti-social conduct.” 
Louis Bromfield develops “the prin- 
ciple of Reverence for Life.” Paul 
Sears says that an “attitude” is essen- 
tial to conservation in addition to a 
concept and a cause. Samuel H. 
Ordway, Jr. in his new book Pros- 
perity Beyond Tomorrow (The 
Ronald Press Co. 1955, 208 pp. $3) 
in his turn calls for the evolution of 
an ethic that will guide man’s use of 
the natural resources. He goes fur- 
ther. He suggests that we are pres- 
ently faced with an opportune time 
to develop it and that, in fact, this 
is not only the best chance but also 
about the last one. 

This is a thoughtful and encour- 
aging book. Its theme goes some- 
thing like this. It appears likely that 
our prodigious economy will con- 
tinue to expand for the next three 
to seven decades. During this period 
we will have a great deal more 
wealth than ever before and a great 
deal more free time than man has 
ever dreamed of. This period of ex- 
pansion will draw to a close when 
the raw materials of industry begin 
to become scarce or too costly to ex- 
tract. Drastic increases in world pop- 
ulation will parallel this industrial 


hey day. There will be greatly in- 
creased pressure on forests, soils, wa- 
ter supplies, wildlife, and open 
spaces. We will probably be able to 
synthesize certain raw materials and 
may discover new sources of others 
but it is only a question of time. At 
our present and anticipated spend- 
thrift rate there can be no result but 
exhaustion of nonrenewable re 
sources and expenditures of renew- 
able ones at a rate exceeding their 
replacement. Most certainly we 
could not continue to live in the 
style to which we had become accus- 
tomed. 

However, during this 30- to 70- 
year period we will be given an op- 
portunity to avoid the inevitable. We 
will have a chance to control popvu- 
lation and to extend a reasonable 
and prudent prosperity into the in- 
definite future. This opportunity 
will arise from the fact that we will 
have not only wealth but time to 
turn our attention to other matters 
than feeding ourselves or acquiring 
wealth. 

With a reduced work week, people 
will turn to the out-of-doors for rec- 
reation. A greatly renewed interest 
in the out-of-doors will develop, and 
as few of us would wish to relax 
three or four days a week, the cir- 
cumstances will be ripe to gain pub 
lic support and participation in ac 
tivities and programs directed toward 
conservation of the renewable re- 
sources. Such participation would 
in turn make apparent the necessity 
of controlling populations within 
the capacity of the resources to sup 
port populations. It would also 
make it apparent that extravagent 
production of material things is not 
essential to either welfare or happr 
ness. 

We may sometime, the author sug: 
gests, have a world where a self-regu- 
lated population remains in balance 
with the earth’s power to produce 
the necessities and a_ reasonable 








ARIZONA LAST MONTH WAS WITNESSING one of the largest sales of land in the history of the 





state as the Southwest Lumber Mills, Inc., of Phoenix, Arizona, and other firms 
negotiated for upwards of 100,000 acres of land formerly in the Coconino and 
Sitgreaves National Forests. The Aztec Land and Cattle Company gained title to 
these lands in 1952 after a lengthy court battle. The American Forestry Asso- 
ciation opposed sale of these lands to private owners and recommended that they 
be restored to the national forest system where they might be managed as an 
integral unit. However, bills to effect such a return were blocked in Congress 
after which the Aztec Company announced that the Forest Service episode covering 
50 years was a "closed book." 


THE AZTEC LANDS CONSIST of alternate sections of forest land checkerboarded through 









HOW WILL IT WORK? 


areas in the Coconino and Sitgreaves forests. Previously, Southwest's presi- 
dent, J. B. Edens, had urged the return of the lands to the Forest Service. 

"In our opinion," Mr. Edens said, "it would not be feasible to manage and log 
these lands economically in view of the extremely costly road building procedure 
and other obstacles, without at the same time logging the alternate Forest 
Service lands." However, last month, Southwest had purchased 87,000 acres of 
the tract and other firms had obtained smaller amounts. 





According to Mr. Edens, there will be no increase in sawmill opera- 





tions and a major effort will be made toward stabilizing employment and economy 
in existing communities. Southwest will confer with stockmen on agreements for 
grazing where feasible. While no policy has been decided as regards hunting 

and fishing, the company said it will cooperate with sportsmen's groups and saw 
"no reason why hunters and fishermen would be barred from the lands." More than 
half the trees will remain after logging operations, Mr. Edens said, and efforts 
will be made to time logging operations with those of the Forest Service on 
adjacent national forest lands. The Forest Service has already approved his 
plans for cutting, Mr. Edens indicated, and will "mark the trees to be left 
uncut on Company lands and is discussing cooperative arrangements for protecting 
the area from forest fires." The company stressed that under its program, 

water, game, forest and other conservation values will be fully protected. 
Congressman Stewart Udall, of Tucson, who campaigned vigorously to restore the 
lands to the national forests, said last month, "There is a satisfaction for me 
in knowing that if the land must be lost to the public domain, it is going to 

be owned by Arizona people who are familiar with the sustained yield method of 
harvesting Arizona's forest resources and who fully believe in it. I am grati- 
fied that—as I have been informed—Southwest will follow the Forest Service 
recommendations and practices in harvesting the marketable timber in this area, 
following sound conservation practices and using the self-restraint necessary if 
our state's forests and watersheds are not to be harmed." 


WILL THIS PROGRAM WORK IN THE PUBLIC INTEREST? The American Forestry Association 





opposed the sale of the lands to private interests because it believed it would 
not. AS a result, considerable national interest has been focused on the Aztec 
lands case. AMERICAN FORESTS is reliably informed that Mr. Edens, who has been 
an Arizona lumberman all his life, is a scrupulous practitioner of sustained 
yield methods. The big question to be solved now appears to be "can a private 
firm or firms fully protect and develop all the other multiple use values car- 
ried on by national forest programs?" After allowing an interval for the new 
program to get under way, AMERICAN FORESTS hopes to fully explore this matter. 








(Turn to next page) 
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NEWS ACROSS THE NATION—(Continued) 


STOP HAGGLING OVER TECHNICALITIES IN THE TIMBER RESOURCE REVIEW that will detract from 
rather than contribute to a favorable public opinion, Lowell Besley, executive 
director-forester of The American Forestry Association told a Paper Week audi- 
ence last month in New York City. Speaking at the annual meeting of The 
American Pulpwood Association, Mr. Besley characterized the Forest Service's 
Study as the "most complete, accurate, usable and optimistic" report on the 
nation's timbe: supply ever released to the American public. Dr. Albert C. 
Worrell, of the Yale School of Forestry, was another speaker who lauded the 
report as the most complete and accurate to date. Speaking for the Association 
of State Foresters, A.D. Nutting, Forest Commissioner of Maine, stressed that 
the report brings the small ownership problem and its importance to national 
timber supplies sharply into focus. In view of the fact that small owners 
control 60 percent of America's available commercial forest land, the study 
shows that now more than ever cooperation must be the keynote if appropriate 
management advances are to be made, Mr. Nutting said. 





SOIL BANK-FORESTRY PROVISIONS IN THE OMNIBUS FARM BILL LAST MONTH were labeled as 
"unwise, impractical and wasteful" by A. Z. Nelson, forest economist for the 
National Lumber Manufacturers Association. Mr. Nelson said the measures would 
"burden farmers with more federal controls, penalize self-financed tree 
planters, waste taxpayers' money, and discourage private forestry responsibility 
and enterprise." The Soil Bank proposals as recommended by President Eisenhower 
are embodied in what has been labeled a "Conservation Reserve" that would en- 
courage farmers to take acres out of agricultural production and put them into 
trees,grass or water conservation in an effort to whittle down huge agricultural 
surpluses. However, the program is seen by Mr. Nelson as the"most costly 
program of forest tree planting this country has ever witnessed." He also pre- 
dicted that every dollar of government subsidy will be accompanied by more than 
a dollar's worth of federal control and supervision. "Eventually," he said, 
"the farm tree grower may regret trading his independence for government 
dollars." In pressing for enactment of the Soil Bank Program the President last 
month won a resounding victory when the Senate voted to lop off 90 percent parity 
supports for agriculture out of the bill. The Senate action was the result of a 
call by Senator Clinton Anderson, of New Mexico, a former Secretary of Agri- 
culture and a Democrat who had disagreed with members of his party who had urged 
restoration of supports Agriculture Secretary Benson is opposed to. 


THE WILDLIFE REFUGES FARED BETTER WITHOUT A STOP ORDER THAN THEY DID WITH ONE the 
Conservation News of the National Wildlife Federation reported last month in 
revealing that 555 oil and gas leases have been issued on wildlife lands, all 
but 11 of them apparently granted during the "Stop Order" of Secretary McKay for 
the purpose of studying the situation. "The larger figure had been hidden 
through the device of classifying some of the refuges as 'game range lands' 
instead of ‘wildlife refuges'," the News said, adding that "the difference is 
more technical than real." This information was revealed in the course of hear- 
ings before the House Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries as contained in 
a letter addressed by Assistant Interior Secretary Wesley A. D'Ewart to Bernard 
J. Zineke, Committee counsel. Question that has now been raised by wildlife 
organizations is: Does the law under which these leases were written constitute 
a directive from Congress that they shall be granted or are the statutes so 
written as to give the Secretary of Interior the discretionary authority to 
accept or to reject any or all applications for the drilling of oil and gas? 
The National Wildlife Federation contends that previous court decisions affirm 
the Secretary's broad discretionary powers in the matter of oil and gas leases. 








THE TEXAS FORESTRY ASSOCIATION has offered a reward of $250 for information leading to 
the arrest and conviction of individuals who willfully set fire to east Texas 
woodlands, Executive Secretary E. R. Wagoner has announced. The association 
hopes the offer will help to reduce the total number and the extensive damage 
caused by incendiary fires in east Texas. In 1955, 484 of the 2,134 fires and 
in 1954, 1,160 of the 4,184 fires were classified as incendiary in east Texas. 
Woods arsonists frequently work at night under the cover of darkness when fires 
are difficult to suppress, Mr. Wagoner said. In east Texas, setting woods fires 
deliberately is a felony. Upon conviction, defendants can be fined $100 to 
$1,000 and also can be confined in the state penitentiary for a period up to 


five years. The address of the Texas Forestry Association is Box 1032, Lufkin, 
Texas. 
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amount of the good things of life. 
This situation would involve the ap- 
plication of scientific, technical, and 
social knowledge toward that end, 
but it would be primarily dependent 
upon the general acceptance of man 
—resource relationships based upon 
ethical standards not as yet adopted 
by a too materialistic civilization. 

In one or two places, such as 
“there can never be sustained cutting 
of giant redwoods” there is room to 
quibble with the author as to his 
estimate of what technical work can 
accomplish. But this is rather beside 
the point of his major and much 
larger theme, one of resources, peo- 
ple, and human motivations. 

* * * 

If we reach the goal of a “Land 
Ethic” or a “Reverence for Life” or 
whatever you want to call it, a major 
necessity is for more people to know 
more about the out-of-doors. Ex- 
perience is necessary, of course, but 
books can help, especially books such 
as Rachel Carson’s The Edge of the 
Sea (Houghton Mifflin. 276 pp. 
$3.95) . 

“The edge of the sea is a strange 
and beautiful place. All through the 
long history of earth it has been an 
area of unrest... . Not only do the 
tides advance and retreat in their 
eternal rhythms, but the level of the 
sea itself is never at rest... . Today 
a little more land may belong to the 
sea, tomorrow a little less. Always 
the edge of the sea remains an elu- 
sive and indefinable boundary.” 

Miss Carson became famous with 
her book The Sea Around Us. Her 
followers will not be disappointed 
with The Edge of the Sea. ‘Though 
the scope of the subject is somewhat 
less majestic than one of such magni- 
tude as the sea itself, it is nonetheless 
a grand one. The strip of earth that 
is alternately exposed and flooded 
between low and high tide is to any- 
one a land of fascination and a peep- 
hole into the dark depths of the 
ocean. To a trained biologist it is a 
parade ground of the processes of 
evolution and the threshold across 
which life forms emerged, and are 
still emerging, from the womb of the 
sea. ‘To Miss Carson this strip is 
also, to the enrichment of her read- 
ers, a place where with each visit she 
gains “some new awareness of its 
beauty and deeper meanings.” 

The Edge of the Sea does not ram- 
ble the whole beaches of the world 
but describes in detail the three 
major divisions of the North Amer- 
ican Atlantic coast. It thereby gives 
a sample of three environments that 
are representative of the world: new- 
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ly formed, rocky coast lines; older, 
smoother beaches of sand where sea 
joins land; and coral coasts. These 
zones lie in turn north of Cape Cod, 
from the Cape south, and in the 
tropical waters of Florida. Each has 
its geologic history. Each has beach 
life peculiar to it. Each has a mar- 
velous diversity of plants and crea- 
tures that would escape the eye of 
most of us but that is exposed to the 
trained and sensitive eye of the au- 
thor. In the sands of the great 
beaches, there is a teaming horde of 
life that adjusts its comings and go- 
ings to the ebb and flow of the tides 
as we do to the rising and setting of 
the sun. Off the living coral of the 
tropical coasts the warm seas permit 
glimpses of the strange creatures in 
their depths. Seaweed, barnacles, 
mussels, and snails cling to the rocky 
Shores of the North. All these the 
author shows the reader with scien- 
tific accuracy and with a writing 
craftsmanship that has won her re- 
nown as a literary great. 

We land creatures think of the sea 
as a desolate and inhospitable en- 
vironment for life. Yet to its own it 
offers a “climate” far more encourag- 
ing, more uniform, and reliable than 
the proudest chamber of commerce 
can produce ashore. Even more strik- 
ingly, Miss Carson shows its briny, 
choaking waters to be an incubator 
of life forms, where birth is given to 
a million in order that an individual 
may survive. In the shifting border 
where the land meets the sea we may 
observe not only the movement of 
water but a surging stream of life, 
lapping on the land. Some forms 
have through endless generations 
crawled across the few yards that 
mark high and low tide levels and 
have braved the dryness, the cold 
and heat, the scarcity of food, and 
evolved into land creatures. Others 
are in transition, spending part of 
the life cycle in, part out of, the sea. 
Still others wash up on the beach 
and die, deep water forms far from 
their natural habitat, brought by 
misadventure to the hostile frontier 
strip of the land. 

This book serves two purposes. 
First, it gives the reader a broad ac- 
quaintance with the edge of the sea, 
a detailed knowledge of many of its 
inhabitants, and reason to wonder 
at its “deeper meanings.” But it is 
also a practical guide to identifying 
plants and animals of the shore. It is 
expertly illustrated by Bob Hines 
of the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice. Illustrations are placed in text 
so that words and pictures supple- 
ment each other. 
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Here’s How You Can Profit 


Up-to-date data on the timber market 
is essential for making those important 
decisions that mean the difference 
between profit and loss. When you 
have the facts, you are prepared to 
take advantage of opportunities 
when they arise. As a national 
timber clearing house, we can fur- 
nish confidential information of the 
most valuable sort for the conduct of 
your business. Our semi-monthly 
bulletin will keep you informed about: 


©@ Timber tracts for sale 
@ Previous timber sales 
@ Government timber for sale 


@ Invaluable data for timber buyers, 
sellers, brokers, banks, insurance 
companies, manufacturers, saw mill 
operators — anyone who is interested 
in reliable information about timber. 


Also, timber for sale may be listed in 
the bulletin without added cost to 
subscribers. Cash in on the many 
advantages our service offers. Ask 
for details today! 


Phone 3-2178 e TWX RV 45 


National Cimber Sales ONT 


THE NATIONAL TIMBER CLEARING USE 





Suite 115 Carlton Terrace Bidg. 
Dept. AF-4, P. O. Box 2297, Roanoke, Virginia 
| am interested in knowing more about your service. 


Please send me complete details, without obligation 
on my part. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 
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COLUMBIA COUNTY FIRE 80,000 ACRESe STARTED FROM 
SMOLDERING CONTROL BURN OF FEBRUARY 24 BROKE OUT 
MARCH 15e BIG FLARE®UP Pil MARCH 24¢ 200 MEN ON FIREe 
PRESENT CONDITION FIRE SWEPT INTO GEORGIAe NUMEROUS 
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SOUTH AND WEST LINES HOLDING SOME PROGRESS ON NORTH 
LINES BY GEORGIA CREWSe EAST LINES NOT CONTAIWEDe VERY 
POOR VISIBILITY* LAFAYETTE COUNTY FIRE INCENDIARY 
ORIGIN 50,000 ACRES UNDER CONTROLe BOTH FIRES IN GOOD 
TIMBERLAND AREASge OTHER FIRES YESTERDAY 54 FIRES 
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THE SOUTH’S CONTINUED STORY—Fires and more fires point to 
the need for a coordinated and determined effort to curb wildfires 
in southern forests. The fire conference in New Orleans this month 
will be a first step But the effort should not stop in Louisiana 








AND WITH THE NEW HOMELITE FLOATING POWER, you'll find handling 
ease you never knew before. The all-angle, any-position carburetor 


| 19 d gives you full power cutting — whether you’re felling, bucking, 
On Y poun S notching, limbing or under-cutting. 


Floating Power lets you cut with less effort, less fatigue than any 
other chain saw. Because the Homelite EZ weighs only 19 pounds 
Fy I| 5 Ho rsepower you can carry it anywhere. Its full 5 horsepower cuts through 8” Oak 
in 5 seconds and 18” Pine in 14 seconds. And the three bar sizes 
4 — 17”, 21” or 25” will handle trees up to 3 feet in diameter. 
New Low Cost The EZ brings you Homelite dependability at a new low cost — 
not just a low initial cost, but also lower maintenance and operating 
costs than any other direct-drive chain saw. 
: See this new floating power now! Try it and you’ll know why the 
Faster Cutting Speeds Homelite EZ offers easier cutting, faster cutting, more profitable 
cutting for your dollar. 






















Ask your Homelite dealer for a free demonstration. Also ask 
about the convenient time payment plan. 





FREE! 
; Win a Homelite 


24 Homelite EZ chain saws being given away bs 
each month. Nothing to buy. Nothing to write. No 
obligation. Just ask your dealer how you can 
win. See him today! 


A Complete Line of Chain Saws 
for every cutting job. 





Manufacturers of 


Carryable Chain Saws « Pumps * Generators * Blowers 


HOMELITE 


A DIVISION OF TEXTRON AMERICAN, INC. 
4204 RIVERDALE AVE., PORT CHESTER, N. Y. 






Canadian Distributors: 
Terry Machinery Co., Ltd., Toronto, Montreal, Vancouver, Ottawa, Edmonton, Moncton 





This D9 heads a line-up including a D8, D7 and D6 building 18 miles of road for 
Oliver & Oliver Logging Company in mountainous country near Thompson Falls, Montana. 
The road will tap at least 50,000,000 bd. ft. of timber on U.S. Forest Service land. 


CAT* D9 TRACTOR WITH NO. 9A BULLDOZER PIONEERS 2 MILE OF 
14-FOOT ROAD PER 8-HOUR DAY IN LOLO AND KANIKSU NATIONAL FOREST 


When you're faced with a tough road building job, 
youll find it pays in time and money saved to use a 
giant—the 286 HP, 58,725-lb. Cat D9 Tractor. That’s 
what the Oliver & Oliver Logging Company is doing on 
this show in the Lolo and Kaniksu National Forest near 
Thompson Falls, Montana. This 
company has a contract to construct 
18 miles of main haul road from 
Graves Creek to Vermillion River, 
with grades up to 5‘¢ on one side 
of a 6200-foot divide and up to 9% 
on the other side. In rocky, stumpy 
going, the D9 is pioneering 42 mile 
of 14-foot road per 8-hour day. Here’s a report from 
co-owner John W. Oliver: 


JOHN W. OLIVER 


“We've been using all Caterpillar-built equipment 
since 1945. We log in rough, mountainous country. 
We've built roads where we didn’t have any dirt for half 
a mile. Our equipment has handled the work with a 
minimum of repairs. 

“The D9 is just what we need for pioneering roads 
in this country. It’s so big and powerful it handles ma- 
terial a smaller tractor can't begin to handle. In steep 


cuts it pioneers almost twice as fast as the DS—and 
until the D9, the D8 was our biggest producer!” 


Building roads, firebreaks or fighting fires, there's 
a definite place in any equipment line-up for the giant 
D9. The first track-type tractor with a Turbocharger, 
it has an engine with power aplenty to match its weight 
and traction. With booster controls, it handles as easily 
as smaller tractors. To meet your needs, you have a 
choice of torque converter or direct oil clutch drive. 
Your Caterpillar Dealer will be glad to give you com- 
plete facts about the new boss of the woods! 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Hlinois, U. S. A. 


CATERPILLAR’ 


*Caterpillar and Cat are Registered Trademarks of Caterpillar Tractor Co 











